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THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


Ncoeaaes can be more confused than the state of politics 

and parties in Ireland at present. The most irrational 
condition of things, however, is to be found in a new school of 
ideas introd@ieéd by a few gentlemen who were obliged to make 
excuses for voting in direct contradiction to their pledges. But 
let us first look at the odd determination taken by those who 
call themselves nationalists. 
addicted to patriotism. 


| 


The nationalists consist of men | 
Their sympathies and sentiments were | 


freely contributed to Fenianism, and went a good way to help- | 


ing the Fenians in their attempts to disorganize and dis- 
turb the country. Their cry now is no support to English 
Liberal principles, because the “ Whigs never did anything for 
[reland.” It never occurs to them that such a thing asa 
Whig does not exist ; if it did, however, it is not to be supposed 
the information would alter their views. The more forward 
amongst them say that Irishmen should refrain from taking 
any part in the elections, and that the country should assume 
a grand attitude until in a position to remedy her wrongs by 
fighting. ‘This is intelligible enough. The wild idea of Irish 
independence continues to haunt these men, and we find in 
such papers as the Nation articles of considerable, though 
tawdry, vigour constantly stirring up those hopes, even after the 
editor of the Nation was released from gaol. Yet the number 
of persons influenced in this way is very limited, and the 
Fenians or Fenian sympathizers do not possess votes as a rule. 
The middle-classes and shopkeepers are accustomed to regard 
political questions, when they regard them at all, as connected 
with religion. But astrange element of confusion has in one or 
two places prevented this simple division. The section of Catholics 
of whom Sir George Bowyer is a respectable English type, is not 
unrepresented in Ireland, and some of the priests, contrary to 
their usual custom, favour the Disraelite connection. That by 
doing so they can only endanger their own influence, ought to 
be more apparent to them. If the Irish peasantry and middle 
classes once understand that the priest is about to go on the 
side of the landlords and our garrison, his power over them 
is sure to depart. They will not take the trouble to com- 
prehend his distinctions or to appreciate his conscientious 
reasons ; they will simply take the facts and judge for them- 
selves. This would not be so desirable as it might seem to 
those who are not well acquainted with the country. It is 
doubtful whether the masses of the Irish people are yet fit 
for a complete enfranchisement from the direction of men 
who on the whole have not abused the confidence reposed in 
them by their flocks. But we do not anticipate such a 
severance. ‘The movement indicated is exceedingly limited, 
and we cannot imagine that it will receive the support or 
patronage of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. If the name of 
Mr. Gladstone is to be made use of at the hustings, it naturally 
ought to be by those whose eager policy on the Church question 
he has striven so hard and so successfully to carry out. There 
18 a great deal of thin casuistry in reducing a decision on this 
point to an examination into the supposed private motives of 
Statesmen, Whatever Mr. Gladstone’s private views may be, 
there at least, in the face of day, lie his pledges to do certain 
definite things, and, on the other hand, Mr. Disraeli has not 
been in the least reticent on his part. Weshould have thought 
the fact of hig announcing himself on the side of the Orange- 








| men (an alliance not so honourable to him as his declaration 


of co-partnership with the angels) ought to have shown at once 
to all Romanists that they could expect nothing from him in 
the way of substantial favour. It is not unlikely now, however 
—indeed we have reason to suspect that the operation has 
already been commenced by a congenial club—that the Con- 
servative party will receive a hint from their chief that events 
show the possibility of a little dalliance with even the Irish 
Ultramontanes, and that the opportunity should not be inter- 
rupted by announcements of a sentimental nature on Orangeism 
made as far back as months ago. 

It appears to us that the Liberal party never had an easier 
game’ to"play, if they go about it properly, than they have at 
this moment in Ireland. A small amount of determination 
should scatter completely the tricks and dodges of the few 
eccentric politicians to whom we have referred. The history of 
the past session in the House will show so plainly that on Irish 
topics the Government were never sincere or honest, that we can 
feel assured that capable allusions to the debates ought to win 
general support for Mr. Gladstone and his followers. No 
glamour or finesse ought to shut out from our Liberal friends 
across the Channel, that their only chance of attaining many 
reasonable reforms lies in ars le: to strengthen the 
Liberal party here. They make a great mistake in calling 
that party a Whig association. It consists, in the main, of 
those who are keeping in a line with a new public opinion 
which is fast gaining ground in this country, and who have the 
sense, as well as the prudence, not to dam up a current that 
may if obstructed sweep all before it, but which, when directed 
into proper channels, may be made to serve all the uses the 
nation requires. So great is its vital power, that it has com- 
pelled its opponents to do its own work, and it gains ground 
every day. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Mill, Mr. Fawcett, 
and others, represent a tone of thinking amongst us which 
differs from Whiggism as much as it does from Mohammedanism. 
Irish politicians should not be led by the ghost of names. The 
policies of the past have dropped into the care of a few stolid 
country gentlemen in the House who may fittingly be called 
Tories; but Mr. Disraeli could not for a moment maintain his 
position by loading himself with the burden of the stupid 
ideas which suit the squires and the foxhunters of the 
House. He has been obliged to make good his ground 
by a constant dexterity more creditable to his nimble intel- 
lect than to his notions of political faith, but this has 
been said until every one is sick of it. We repeat it 
simply in connection with the Irish elections, at which it is to 
be hoped it will be made distinctly known by the Liberal can- 
didates. Looking, however, into the reports of the corre- 
spondents of our daily contemporaries, we find a hopeful balance 
of probabilities in favour of Liberalism. We do not distrust 
the issue of the coming contests. Of course, they can now 
only be surmised; but, from what we can read, the Liberal 
canvassers are certainly losing no time. It is to be hoped, 
in any case, that the elections will be conducted with due fair- 
ness, and with as little violence as may be compatible with the 
vigour of Irish feeling. The small spites and jealousies and 
exchanges of abuse, which are customary at elections, often 
leave an unpleasant residuam of hatreds when the heat of the 
fray is over, and this should be kept in mind by agents for 
candidates as well as by candidates themselves. The Irish are not 
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a whit worse in this respect than we are ourselves, but our elec- 
tioneering habits are bad enough in all conscience. A great deal of 
responsibility also will rest with the Irish magistrates and police 
at the forthcoming contests. The police, perhaps, stand under 
stone-pelting with more patience than any other body of men 
would show in any other part of the world; but magistrates 
should not be precipitate in reading Riot Acts, and, when they 
do read them, should have their directions carried out with 
determination. Those who are intrusted with the peace of the 
country will have no easy task if we are to judge by the signs 
which now reach us. Mr. Disraeli is, to a great extent, to 
blame for this danger. He has revived Orangeism, and 
encouraged a feeling of religious animosity between two sects 
which, if they had not forgotten their essential differences, were 
learning to live in peace and quietness. It is scarce to be 
wondered at that the Fenian newspapers recommend his policy 
to their subscribers in preference to that of Mr. Gladstone. 








MR. FORSTER AT BRADFORD. 


MONGST the leaders of the Liberal party there is no 
more thoroughly representative man than Mr. Forster, 
the member for Bradford. To great natural sagacity and 
shrewdness he unites broad sympathies and a genial temper. 
His boldness is largely tempered by caution. He is not re- 
strained or hampered by conventional prejudices, but, on the 
other hand, he always keeps within the limit of strictly English 
ideas. While he is ready to amend the faults in our existing 
system, he is not one of those over-ardent and somewhat too 
philosophical Reformers who would pull up everything by the 
roots in order to have the satisfaction of planting afresh. He 
not only understands, but respects, the traditional elements in 
our national life, although he is one of the foremost and the 
most earnest advocates of progress. The result is that there is, 
perhaps, no man whose speeches more completely express the 
sense of the great body of Liberals, or furnish a safer guide to 
the true policy of the party. The address which he has just 
delivered to his constituents is, therefore, worthy of attention 
on its own merits, as well as because it proceeds from one who 
will probably hold high office in the next Administration. The 
most prominent place in it was of course occupied by the Irish 
Church; nor have the reasons for abolishing that institution 
ever been put with more perfectly outspoken plainness. It is 
a measure, says Mr. Forster, in effect, of more than expediency 
or even of justice. It is one of necessity, unless you are pre- 
pared, sooner or later, for civil war in Ireland. The Irish will 
not tolerate a union which is the absorption of one nationality 
into another, and not the union of two nationalities upon 
terms of political equality. The latter kind of union exists 
between England and Scotland; but such a union we never 
can have between England and Ireland so long as we maintain 
on the other side of the Channel a Church which the people 
regard as a badge of conquest and a mark of alien ascendancy. 
The disestablishment and disendowment of that institution is 
not, therefore, a mere isolated measure. It is the very basis 
of a policy of conciliation and justice towards the sister country. 
Until we effect this, we have effected nothing; but this done, 
no insuperable obstacles will remain to a sincere and cordial 
union between the two nations. If any one thinks that this is 
an exaggerated view of the importance of that measure, he has 
only to consider for a moment how we should feel if a Roman 
Catholic Church were imposed upon us; or to recollect how, 
as a matter of fact, the Scotch did feel when the Stuarts tried 
the fatal experiment of imposing Prelacy upon them. It is as 
certain as anything well can be that, if we had not given up 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland, we should never have 
escaped from the necessity of ruling that country by the sword. 
And, unless it be supposed that the Irish are utterly unlike any 
other European nation,—and are especially unlike either the 
English and Scotch,—it is difficult to refuse assent to Mr. 
Forster's declaration, that the only mode of preserving the 
union by peaceful means lies in the policy advocated by the 
Liberal party. 

The notion that the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
would be injurious either to Protestantism or to the English 
Church was most effectually dealt with by the honourable 
member. That a great many people do sincerely believe that 
an institution, which makes Protestantism odious, is somehow 
or other one of its bulwarks, we do not for a moment doubt. 
It is impossible to account for, or to control, the vagaries of 
religious prejudice. No one, however, has yet shown us how 
this Church does, as a matter of fact, operate in defence of 
Protestantism ; while every one can see at a glance that its 
existence makes the Irish far more devoted to their faith and 


far more obedient to their Church than any other Romay 
Catholic people in Europe. The wonderful idea which Dp; 
M‘Neile is allowed to ventilate in the columns of the Tj, 

during “ the silly season” may be shortly and sufficiently dig. 
posed of by a single observation. Neither the canon law, no; 
any Other foreign law, can introduce itself into England anj 
get itself put in force without the sanction of Parliament. Anj 
just as it is idle to imagine that a policy of justice to Irelan( 
involves also a policy of subserviency to the Court of Rome. 
so it is absurd to suppose that because the Imperial Parliament 
is ready to concede religious equality to the sister country, it 
will also be prepared to destroy the very equality it has created 
by establishing another religious ascendancy in the place , 

that which it had cast down. There is not the slightest groun 
to suppose that the Irish laity desire to be placed under the 
canon law; but even if they do, we are certain that the best 
way to cure them of so morbid an inclination will be to relieve 
them from the influence of an institution which, as we have 
already said, drives them into the arms of the Ultramontane 
party. With regard to the connection between the English anj 
Irish Churches, Mr. Forster placed before his constituents a 
view over which the friends of the latter institution would do 
well to ponder. Although the latter cannot, and does not, sup. 
port the former, it is not by any means impossible that it may 
overweight it. As matters stand, the English Church is prac. 
tically secure; for those who wish to disestablish her are few in 
number and not very earnest in their work. But once let it be 
understood that the maintenance of the Irish is involved i: 
the maintenance of the English Church, and we quite agr 

with the honourable member that it may then become for : 
large and influential portion of the nation a very serious ques- 
tion, whether the English Church, with all its blessings, is worth 
preserving at so great a cost—at the cost, we mean, of having 
to hold Ireland as a hostile and conquered country. We do not, 
however, believe that the fancies and delusions about som 
threatened injury or danger to Protestantism or to the English 
Church have any real hold on the country; they are limited 
to the bigots. 

A large portion of Mr. Forster’s speech was devoted t 
general topics, upon only one or two of which our space will 
allow us to touch. While he maintains as firmly as ever th 
necessity for establishing a thoroughly national system « 
education, Mr. Forster admits that the discussions which have 
taken place during the present session have shown that there 
will be much greater difficulty than he and others had antici- 
pated in throwing the cost upon the rates. The truth is that 
our rating system is, as Mr. Goschen showed, almost breaking 
down under the burdens that have been successively cast upon 
it, and it requires to be reconstructed on a new and more modern 
basis. Although it is not perhaps, strictly speaking, necessary, 
it is certainly desirable to take such a step in connection with 
the repeal of the ratepaying clauses of the Reform Act o! 
last session. The inconvenience caused by the abolition 0! 
compounding is too great to be endured. As soon as the Irish 
Church question is disposed of it will be the duty of th 
Liberals to set about reconstructing Mr. Disraeli’s scheme, not 
only by abolishing the restrictions which he has imposed upon 
the franchise, but by providing for a better and more extensive 
redistribution of seats. To enforce greater economy in the 
public expenditure is another duty of the party which we are 
glad to see obtaining general and emphatic recognition. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone .will in the new Parliament, 
and at the head of a new Ministry, be strong enough to effect 
this object, for there is a great deal of truth in the shrewd 
observation of Mr. Forster that even with the best intentions 4 
weak Government cannot be economical, because it cannot 
protect itself against the constant pressure for increased ex- 
penditure. But, after all, the great object which we should 
keep in view—an object which includes almost all the rest— 
ought to be the ejection from office of the present Ministry. 
If they are honest, they are opposed to everything we most 
wish to effect. If, on the contrary, they are ready, under Mr. 
Disraeli’s manipulation, to carry out “a truly Liberal policy, 
then they are dishonest; and the time is come for ter 
minating the reign of politicians of that stamp. There ' 
no doubt that up to the present time we have gained con- 
siderably by having in office a Conservative Government 
which has been willing and able to do our work. But, 
as Mr. Forster says, that gain has not been an unmixed one. 
It has been accompanied by injury to the character of our 
public men. It has given us a Government of intrigue. It 
has lowered the tone of Parliamentary discussions, and even © 
Parliamentary manners. Forced upon us, as it was, by the 
lukewarmness and insincerity of a portion of the Liberal party, 
there was, perhaps, no other way, short of a severe agitation, 
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by which we could have obtained an extensive measure of 
Parliamentary Reform. But it was, at the best, a disagreeable 
necessity ; and we trust that it will soon cease to be a necessity 
at all. If the Liberals, as we anticipate, form a considerable 
majority of the new House of Commons, there ought—and we 
believe there will—be no hesitation in giving to Mr. Gladstone 
a hearty and energetic support, which will enable him to lay 
down and carry out that vigorous and constructive policy which 
the country requires. We may then count our gains without 
being ashamed of the mode in which we have won them. What 
is more, we shall receive them in an unadulterated form. The 
Liberal sugar will not be mixed with sand in order to render it 
less distasteful to the Conservative palate. We shall not have 
to be constantly on the watch lest that which is given with 
one hand should be taken away with the other. And we shall 
at any rate contend for our objects by the old, open, and 
honourable method of English political warfare, and not by 
the new-fangled and demoralizing “ strategy ” of our Oriental 
Premier. 


THE -SCOTCH CHURCHES. 

N religious matters the Scotch are not, as is sometimes 
| imagined, a submissive or acquiescent people. They will 
not pocket their smallest differences on any species of compul- 
sion. If they have listened eagerly to the kingly oracles of the 
Old Testament, they have listened with not less passion to the 
divine inspirations of the democratic New Testament. They 
have found this to be pre-eminently the people’s Book, which 
has taught them the value and responsibility of the individual 
soul. At the divine touch of this Book all intellectual prison- 
doors fly open—all priestly and imperial tyrannies wither and 
die. If this natural and Bible-fed instinct of individuality is 
not at the root of the theologically divisive tendencies of the 
Scotch, it has at all events been coincident with them in its 
growth, and has in a large measure coloured and shaped the 
religious and ecclesiastical history of the people since the days 
of George Wishart and John Knox. At the present moment 
there are some sixteen different religious sects in Scotland, 
whose ministers preach and expound the Gospel in sixteen 
different ways. ‘That, however, is only the technical or visible 
number of the sects. Mingle with the people—not the typical, 
but the general Scotch—and you discover, with something like 
wonder at first, that each member of each sect has a different 
account to give of his creed. However patiently and piously 
Scotchmen as a rule listen to the ceaseless expounding of their 
ministers, or submit to the rules and discipline of their churches, 
it soon becomes clear to the observer that they have their own 
private creed, drawn from the same source as the Confession of 
Faith, and that, in reality, each thinking Scotchman repre- 
sents a distinct sect, of which he himself is the only member. 
Perhaps this fact is not peculiar to the Scotch, but in them it 
is more visible and impressive than in any other people of whom 
we have knowledge. There may have been a time when the 
Scotch generally believed in an exclusive Predestinarian Heaven; 
but recent times have brought wonderful accessions of light on 
that and other religious subjects, and they have come to believe 
that when Christ said, “in my Father’s house are many man- 
sions,’ He distinctly indicated that heaven was the heritage, 
not of a few pious souls belonging to this or that party, but 
of all faithful souls in every region of the world, and born 
under whatever creedful or creedless star. The Church uni- 
versal, comprising all sects who worship a God and nota devil, 
is the house of God on earth, and, like the heavenly one, is a 
house of many mansions. In this sense only can the Church 
fairly be regarded as the house of Christ’s Father; and so far 
as it repudiates the noble title it ceases to be the house of 
God, and becomes only a device of man—mere stone and lime, 
a structure made with hands uneternal on the earth, and not 
a glorious temple, every stone of which is a living and im- 
perishable soul. 

To account for the earnestness of the religious spirit of the 
Scotch, it is only necessary to remember their national cha- 
racter, and the school of fire through which they have passed 
since their mingled elements became one people. Genetically, 
their veins contain a triple stream of blood—Celtic, Saxon, and 
Scandinavian. When they became a distinct people, though 
little better than painted savages, they were unsuccessfully 
assailed by the most renowned and warlike races in the world. 
The Danes and Norwegians were unable to subdue them; the 
Romans did not subdue them ; and even we English failed to 
subdue them. They boast, indeed, that they beat us; and it 
is quite customary still for the more fervid of the race to flash 
Bannockburn like a burning brand in the face of an English- 
man. Heaven knows, however, that the worst victory they 
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obtained over us was in giving us the first, though perhaps the 
least cursed, of the Stuarts for a king. But richly did our 
Scotch neighbours pay for that unenviable conquest. In Scot- 
land the Papacy was extinguished, and the Scotch Confession of 
Faith acknowledged in 1560, though it was not till 1592 that 
Presbyterianism was legislatively sanctioned. The next seventy 
years witnessed in Scotland those famous encounters between 
Presbytery and Prelacy, which so much distracted the infancy 
of Protestantism and disgraced the Stuart kings. To the 
Scotch, Prelacy was only a shade less scarlet than Popery, and 
their hatred of it was inextinguishably perfect. But their 
feelings and convictions, embodied in National Covenants 
and Solemn Leagues and Covenants, were cruelly disregarded 
and abused. Presbyterianism was abolished in 1662, and 
Prelacy established in its stead, between which date and the 
Revolution flowed a sea of blood, poured from the hearts of the 
Covenanters by the merciless instruments of the Stuarts. This 
was the time of fiery trial to Presbyterianism, the ardent spirit 
of which neither death nor defeat could quench. Its heroes 
and martyrs could afford to die, but not to yield. But, the 


Revolution occurring, the Stuarts and Prelacy vanished 
from the scene, and Presbyterianism was re-established 
in 1690, but with the substitution of the Westminster 


Confession of Faith for the Scotch Confession, the former 
becoming the sole acknowledged compact between Church 
and State. By a looseness of construction, however, the 
rights of the people were not sufficiently protected in this 
document, which permitted the State to interfere most 
arbitrarily in the dictation of terms on the subject of patronage. 
After a series of changes, the law of patronage assumed its 
present form in 1712. In passing this obnoxious Act, Lord 
Macaulay says that “the British Legislature thereby violated 
the articles of Union, and made a change in the constitution of 
the Church of Scotland.” His lordship is equally correct when 
he says that “from the Act of 1712 undoubtedly flowed every 
secession and schism that has taken place in the Church of 
Scotland.” The law operates in this manner :—It thrusts into 
charges ministers against the will of the people, who have 
almost no redress; for appeals to the courts of the Church are 
all but invariably decided against the people in favour of the 
patron and presentee. How a people could escape from being 
disgusted into secession and schism under such an arbitrary 
law it is difficult to see. Suppose, for instance, that after a 
few years’ exercise of the franchise in the election of their poli- 
tical representatives, the privilege were suddenly, by an Act of 
Parliament, wrenched from the people and put into the hands, 
not of the old ten-pounders, nor even the old fifty-pounders, but 
into the hands for the most part of lords and gentlemen of 
large property. Such a proceeding would be exactly analogous 
to the passing of the Act of 1712 regarding patronage, which 
took the privilege of electing their ministers from the hands of 
the people, and put it into the hands of lords, gentlemen, and 
town councils. They transferred the ecclesiastical franchise, 
which was possessed by each member of the Church, to persons 
who cared less for the people than for the persons whom they 
wished to set over them. At the present day many of the 
patrons of livings in the Church of Scotland do not belong to 
that Church at all, but to Churches which are regarded 
as radically antagonistic to the spirit and policy of the 
Establishment. 

The effect of the law of patronage was, therefore, to produce 
a series of secessions, which withdrew the people from the 
mother Church into a number of small bodies, distinctly 
Christian in their doctrine, but inimical in the form of their 
ecclesiastical policy to the Church from which they sprang. 
The first of these secessions led to the formation of the 
Secession Church, which, after being itself split in two, united 
its parts, in 1820, under the title of the United Secession Church. 
Then followed the Relief Chwrch, which, in 1847, became 
incorporated with the former as the United Presbyterian 
Church. But, undoubtedly, the most famous and extensive of 
these secessions occurred in 1843. This is known by the 
familiar name of the Disruption, which ended in the formation 
of the Free Church, the most energetic and formidable oppo- 
nent of the Establishment in the religious field. The imme- 
diate causes of this disruption were a series of stupid and wholly 
indefensible intrusions upon the people of ministers not selected 
by themselves, but in defiance of their expressed desires. But, 
apart altogether from the mere fact of separation, this striking 
exodus of ministers and people from the ranks of the Establish- 
ment has produced only good. It has practically strangled 
the law of patronage, so that the disappearance of that iniqui- 
tous measure is only a matter of time. In the last Assembly 
the expressions about it and against it were botl: loud and 
deep. The moral of the disruption was admirably given by 
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Mr. Bright in his speech in the Irish Church debate at the end 
of April. “I will,” he said, “ give tue House an anecdote, 
which has reference to Scotland. Some years ago I had the 
pleasure of spending some days at the house of the late Lord 
Aberdeen, after he ceased to be First Minister. He was talking 
of the disruption of the Church of Scotland, and he said 
that nothing in the course of his public life, he thought, had 
given him so much pain as the disruption of that Church, 
and the establishment of the Free Church in _ that 
country. But he said that he had lived long enough 
to discover that it was one of the greatest blessings 
which had ever come to Scotland. There had been a 
vast increase in the number of churches, a corresponding 
increase in the number of manses or ministers’ houses. Schools 
also had been multiplied to an extraordinary extent, and there 
had been imported, he said, into the Scotch Church a vitality 
and an energy which he had not known for a long period, 
while education, morality, and religion had received a won- 
deiful impetus in consequence of that change.” These state- 
ments are not rhetorical flourishes, but facts. The co-existence 
of the two Churches side by side has a wonderful effect in the 
production of wholesome activity in the religious and educa- 
tional fields. Nor is the effect confined to these two Churches 
alone. Other Churches have girded up their loins, and are 
putting fire into their movements. The people are not being 
driven, but taught, so that the views of the country on educa- 
tional and religious subjects are deepening and broadening. It 
may appear curious, but it is a fact, that practically the Scotch 
must be pronounced one of the most tolerant peoples in exist- 
ence. They hold their own opinions with extreme tenacity, 
but they will let you hold yours with all liberty, whatever they 
may be. In Scotland all the sects—Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Unitarian, Swedenborgian, &c.—work 
side by side with the utmost peacefulness and harmony. It 
almost seems as if the lion had at length lain down with the 
lamb. In Glasgow, where religious feeling is strongest, it is 
also most tolerant. In that city the Roman Catholics number 
over 100,000; yet anything like the Murphy riots is an impos- 
sibility. One of the most significant movements which has 
originated in Scotland recently is the endeavour to effect a 
union among the Free and other Presbyterian Churches. 
These Churches, which were the product of the centrifugal 
action in ecclesiastical history, having now almost sloughed 
their differences, superficial at the best, are unconsciously being 
impelled by the reverse, or centripetal force. At one time dis- 
integration is a necessity of religious life; at another time 
redintegration is an equal necessity. The latter is a sign of 
returning health and strength to the Scotch Churches, and 
points, though vaguely, to the possibility of the formation of a 
great Church which shall, in every essential sense, become the 
Church of the people and the nation. 








THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 


NGLISHMEN are not accustomed to give much attention 
E to the politics of their Australian and other colonies, 
which, truth to say, are somewhat dull and unattractive in 
their character ; but the present state of things in Victoria is 
worthy of notice even in London. A “ constitutional” ques- 
tion has arisen in that distant dependency of the British Crown, 
and our fellow-subjects and fellow-countrymen in the southern 
seas are fighting their battle in the regular old English manner 
of votes of want of confidence, and stoppage of the supplies. 
The original cause of quarrel between the Governor and the 
Lower House of Parliament has practically disappeared from 
the field; yet the contending forces are not reconciled. Into 
the earlier chapters of the disagreement, reaching back to the 
year 1865, we need not enter with any minuteness. Suffice it 
to say that the Assembly desired to make Sir Charles Darling, 
the late Governor, a grant of £20,000 on his retirement; that, 
finding the rules of the Colonial Office forbade this, they en- 
deavoured to present the money to Lady Darling; that the 
Council, or Upper House, opposed the attempt; that the Duke 
of Buckingham, on coming into power as Colonial Minister 
under Lord Derby, informed the new Governor that he was 
free to do what he pleased in the affair; that the latter recom- 
mended the Assembly to take the grant into consideration ; 
that the Assembly included the vote of £20,000 in the Esti- 
mates and the Appropriation Bill; that the Council again 
disallowed the grant so presented to them; and that the Duke 
of Buckingham, in a later despatch, instructed the Governor 
not to recommend the grant a second time, unless it were 
introduced as a separate Bill. As Sir Charles Darling has 





for dispute in the matter; but the disagreement has already 
shot out into other branches. Some months ago, a new 
Ministry was formed under the Premiership of Mr. Sladen. 
This Ministry has the support of the Governor, but it is very 
far from having that of the country. ‘T'wo out of the seven 
members of the Cabinet who appealed to their constituents for 
re-election—the Minister of Lands and the Minister of Works 
—were cashiered. Great efforts were made to secure their 
return ; yet they were rejected by large majorities, though they 
had represented their respective districts for some time. For 
three of the Ministerial seats there was no contest, while the 
other two members of the Government were returned by 
narrow majorities. On the 29th of May, the Governor (Sir 
Henry Manners Sutton) opened Parliament with a speech in 
which he lamented the state of things consequent on the 
stoppage of supplies, and asked for only such supplies as were 
necessary for defraying the expenses of 1867 and the first half 
of 1868. The House appears to have been offended at the 
absence of any allusion to the question of the Darling grant 
and the Appropriation Bill, which had been decided against 
the Governor at the general election. Accordingly, on the 
reassembling of the House for the consideration of the Speech, 
a motion of want of confidence in the Government was carried 
without a division, as an amendment to the customary address 
in reply to the vice-regal communication. One of the resolu- 
tions of this amendment avowed the readiness of the House to 
grant supplies, but insisted on the Administration carrying into 
effect the declared wishes of the country with respect to the 
Darling grant. The amendment was presented to the Governor 
by the Speaker and members of the Assembly, who, in pro- 
ceeding to his Excellency’s official residence, were followed by a 
large and rather excited crowd. The reply of the Governor was 
vague and unsatisfactory : it made no specific reference to the 
affair in dispute, but expressed unwillingness to follow 
the advice of the majority. On the return of the Speaker 
and other members to the House, Ministers were asked 
if it was their intention to bring down the Darling grant 
in the Appropriation Bill; they replied that it was not, 
and another vote of want of confidence, specifically calling 
on the Governor to “ remove a Ministry which, including its 
members, could not number a quorum of the House,” was 
carried by 45 to 14. This resolution having been presented by 
the Speaker to the Governor, the latter replied by emphatically 
declaring that he would not dismiss his advisers until he had 
got supplies. On the following day, Mr. M‘Culloch, the leader 
of the Opposition, moved that an address be presented to his 
Excellency praying him to send down a recomméndation to the 
House for a supply of £2,676,805, being the amount of the 
estimates for 1867, and including the Darling grant, and expres- 
sing the readiness of the House to vote that sum. The standing 
orders requiring that certain formalities should be gone through 
in connection with this address (which was carried by a large 
majority) were suspended, and the House, ignoring the Govern- 
ment as though it had no existence, communicated with the 
Governor direct. It is certainly a very extraordinary thing to 
find the Opposition in any Legislative Assembly tendering 
supplies to the Crown; but the Government of Mr. Sladen 
seems to be practically no Government at all, and Mr. 

‘Culloch had scarcely any choice in the matter. The Treasurer, 
however, availing himself of the forms of the House, hurried 
on his own estimates, and Mr. M‘Culloch, as a counter-move, 
altered his motion into a direct request that a message asking 
for the appropriation of Lady Darling’s money should be sent 
by the Governor, to be dealt with as the Assembly should 
think fit. This was carried in committee, but the Ministry 
refused to allow it to be reported to the House on the same 
evening, and so the matter stood at the last advices from Vic- 
toria. The object of Mr. M‘Culloch’s motion is to throw on 
Sir H. M. Sutton the onus of continuing a state of things 
involving the stoppage of supplies; and it seems not unlikely 
that he will continue to defy the representative Chamber as 
long as he can. 

The Darling grant, as we have already observed, has ceased 
to have any significance or importance in itself. Even if we 
say that the Assembly were wrong in their original position on 
that subject, Sir H. M. Sutton and Mr. Sladen are none the 
less to blame in their present course. The question now 
is a question of predominance between two branches of the 
State. Is the Governor to prevail, or the Lower House of 
Parliament, representing, as it would seem, the very general 
opinion of the colony? Is a Government to be permitted to 
hold office against the repeated declarations of the representa- 
tive Assembly that it does not possess the confidence of the 
country ? It is true that the Governor and his Ministers have 


since renounced .the grant, there is really no farther occasion | the support of the Upper Chamber; but that does not avail 
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much against the voice of the popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture. We have yet to see whether the Duke of Buckingham, 
as Colonial Minister, will support the Governor in his very 
injudicious course; but in any case the latter is not likely to 
succeed. Public opinion in Victoria is thoroughly aroused, 
and the spirit of Englishmen is the same at the antipodes 
as here. They will not allow their will to be overriden 
by the caprice of one who is simply the nominee of 
the Home Government. The rule in Australia, as in 
England, is that the possession of power shall depend on the 
pleasure of the Lower House of Parliament; and, as long as 
this rule continues, the representatives of the people will not 
permit a Governmeat to retain office when they cannot muster 
votes sufficient to carry on the most ordinary business, and 
when two of their number are actually unable to sit in the 
House, owing to the constituencies having refused to re-elect 
them. Sivgularly enough, the condition of things in Victoria 
at the last advices bore a strong resemblance to that at home 
in the early part of the spring. Mr. Disraeli, beaten in the 
House of Commons by a large majority on a question of great 
national importance, was retained in office by the Queen, and 
has since then been supported by the House of Lords in his 
policy of obstruction. The two cases seemed so similar to our 
colonial brethren that they quoted the comments of the Liberal 
press on the Home crisis as a kind of indirect condemnation of 
their own Ministers. But the conduct of the Victoria Govern- 
ment is worse than that of their superiors in London. Mr. 
Disraeli and his colleagues certainly do not occupy so igno- 
minious a position as Mr. Sladen and his subordinates. 

It would be well if the public here were to give a little more 
attention to these colonial affairs. No Power has such mag- 
nificent dependencies as England, and perhaps no country takes 
so little interest in them. Externally, no doubt, colonial questions 
are somewhat harsh and meagre in their character; but they 
affect the well-being of severalmillions of our fellow-countrymen 
and their descendants, and they cannot fail to have an important 
influence on the fortunes of the mother-land itself. The future 
of England is closely associated with the development of the 
prosperity of her colonies ; 


and it may be that, when our own | 


grandeur and power have declined in this their native seat, they | 


will be perpetuated in younger lands beyond the seas, where 
the genius of English institutions has been planted together 
with English words and English books. Our indifference to 
these splendid children of our strength and manhood is greatly 
to be regretted; but it may be that it proceeds more from 
want of knowledge than from want of care. For this reason 
we are glad to see that a meeting, held some time ago at 


Willis’s Rooms for the purpose of forming a Colonial Society, | 


has just presented its report, and organized its governing body. 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 


Lord Bury, who has already greatly interested himself in | 


colonial matters, is to be the President, and the object of the 
Society is declared to be the providing of a place of meeting for 
all who are concerned in Colonial and Indian affairs, where 
authentic intelligence will be continually available, and where 
papers can be read and discussions held upon any subject 
affecting the condition or prospects of our dependencies. The 


idea is a good one, and we shall be glad to see it well carried 
out. 








THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN. 


N a letter to the Times, with the well-known signature of 
“A Hertfordshire Incumbent,” prominence has been given 
to a statement which is certainly of the most extraordinary 


character, but not so extraordinary, considering the subject | 


in reference to which it is made, as to make it in the least 
incredible. At a recent meeting at which the Bishop of 
Capetown was present, his lordship is reported to have said 
that the Duke of Buckingham, her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State {for the Colonies, had “invited” the Archbishop of 
Canterbury two months ago to apply fora mandate for the 
Consecration of a new bishop for the diocese over which Dy. 
Colenso presides, “stating that he would issue one in order to 
relieve the Bishop and others from the penalties of preemunire 
it the new bishop were consecrated in England.” ‘Since that 
ume, Dr, Gray continued, the matter had been debated without 
any practical result. “ It was very important,” he said, “ that 


Mr. Macrorie (the gentleman whose appointment as bishop was | 


the subject of the meeting) should be consecrated in England,” 
®cause that fact “would have its weight in Africa, and 
tarp undo many false prejudices which prevailed there.” But 
ae said more than this. He told the meeting that “ the 
me bishop of Canterbury was very anxious to render every 
: sistance in his power, but he had gone abroad now.” Still, 
ven when an archbishop visits the Continent, the Post Office 
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is long-armed enough to reach him, and the Bishop of Cape- 
town has written to his Grace “to request him to commission 
two of his suffragans to join with him (Dr. Gray) in the act of 
consecration, if the ceremony could legally be performed in 
England.” We have no partiality for Dr. Colenso’s opinions. 
We believe that, in a very inconsiderate manner, he launched 
some crude opinions which would have passed sub silentio had 
they proceeded from any one but a bishop; but which, clothed 
with episcopal sanction, created a noise in the world utterly 
disproportioned to their character and origin. They passed 
away as a nine days’ wonder, but unfortunately they left a deposit 
behind them in the shape of a contest between Dr. Colenso 
and his Metropolitan, in the course of which the latter has been 
so beaten, in point of law, in his attempt to depose the Bishop 
of Natal, that the question of doctrine has been almost forgotten 
in the question of legality, and thousands who would have sided 
with Dr. Gray upon the former have felt bound to range them- 
selves on the side of the heretical bishop in the latter. This 
disposition has been increased by the proceedings of the Bishop 
of Capetown, subsequent to the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Finding the law against him he 
endeavoured to take it into his own hands, and be a law to 
himself. He found a clergyman of the Church of England who 
was willing to be consecrated as a rival bishop to Dr. Colenso, 
though with a different title, to the same diocese, and to incur 
the responsibility of the scandals of which such a conflict of 
authority would be incessantly productive. It was proposed 
that this gentleman should be consecrated in England, but a 
protest was raised against that project by the Bishop of 
London and the Archbishop of York, and it was abandoned as 
illegal. Itis strange that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
have so far identified himself with Dr. Gray upon that occa- 
sion that, in deference to the opinion of “bishops of every 
shade of opinion in the Church,” he only recommended that 
the consecration should be delayed. It appears now that his 
Grace and Dr. Gray have no longer the only obstacle to dread 
which seems to have deterred them from the consecration of 
Mr. Macrorie, and that the Duke of Buckingham has given 
his consent to the issue of the Royal mandate. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more absurd and 
contradictory than the position of affairs thus produced. 
Practically it makes the Crown undo with one hand what it 
has done with the other. The Royal mandate smites the 
Royal Supremacy on the cheek. By the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council, the Queen has pronounced Dr. Gray’s depo- 
sition of Dr. Colenso illegal. By her Royal mandate she 
gives effect to that deposition, as it were by a side-wind. But 
how can such a proceeding enhance her dignity as the Head 
of the English Church, or how is it possible that it will do 
otherwise than degrade it? What can be more injurious 
than the spectacle of a bishop set up by Royal mandate as 
the rival of another bishop, who has the advantage of being 
already in the field? and who can claim the decision of one 
court of law in support of his right to the stipend of his see, 
and the decision of another in favour of his right of jurisdic- 
tion over Church property in the diocese of Natal. Nothing 
can be more clear than that Dr. Colenso is legally in posses- 
sion of the see. We deeply regret it. We hold him to be one 
of the greatest enemies of the Church of England; a short- 
sighted, rash, and deluded man. But he has the law on his 
side. He is Bishop of Natal, and his deposition by the Bishop 
of Capetown has been shown to be illegal. By all the laws 
that are applicable to his case he is bishop of his see ; and the 
Crown can no more shake his authority in this respect than 
the so-called Metropolitan. Would it be decent that the Royal 
mandate should be issued in order to give seeming sanction— 
for in reality it would be nothing more—to a rival bishop ? 
Certainly not; nor would the Minister be worthy to advise her 
Majesty one hour after he counselled her to adopt so futile and 
absurd a measure. 








MISS MENKEN’S POEMS. 


HE somewhat sudden and certainly unexpected death of 
Miss Adah Isaacs Menken has formed the text for a 
number of more or less gushing articles, and may form the 
text for more. If Menken had lived another week she would 
have made her appearance as the living authoress of a volume 
of half-sad, half-biblical poems, which will now be published 
and received in many quarters with a tenderness they may not 
deserve. There is something calculated to tickle certain 
imaginations in the career of a woman who made herself 


_ notorious as an equestrian actress, married two, if not more, 


prize-fighters, one or two journalists, besides several private 
individuals, and then burst upon a world which is always 












horrid gloom, 
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willing to be astonished, with a volame of semi-religious poems. 


The poems, in themselves, may be valueless, but the mere fact 
of such a woman having her name attached to anything in the 
shape of verse is a new literary “sensation.” There have been 
instances within the memory of young journalists in which 
female notorieties have had books written for them and published 
as their own, and this fashion has been peculiarly popular in 
Paris. Rigolboche, Finette, and other heroines of the casinos 
have all published their “ mémoires,” written in a style that 
suggests the autobiography of the once famous “ Harriet 
Wilson,” but Menken takes a far higher flight in the book that 
will be given to the public in the course of next week. Under 
the title of “ Infelicia,” about thirty short poems and prose 
fragments will appear, plentifully larded with quotations from 
Scripture. Luxuriously printed, artistically illustrated, and 
dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Charles Dickens, the volume 
will doubtless find a sale far above the average of poetical 
ventures. The dedication to Mr. Dickens will probably have 
something to do with this, particularly when the public learns 
that the following letter is handsomely printed in fac-simile as 
a preface to the book :— 
“‘ Gads Hill-place, Higham-by-Rochester, Kent. 
Monday, October 21, 1867. 


“Dear Miss Menken,—I shall have great pleasure in accepting 
your dedication. I thank you for your portrait as a highly remarkable 
specimen of photography. I also thank you for the verses enclosed 
in your note. Many such enclosures come to me, but few so 
pathetically written, and fewer still so modestly sent. 


“ Faithfally yours, CHARLES DICKENS,’ 


, 


The poems thus bowed into the world by this distinguished 
author are of various degrees of merit, the weakest being cer- 
tainly those which are written in rhymed verse. ‘The strongest, 
or apparently the strongest, are those in which the Whitman 
style of rhapsody is copied, and language is thrown about 
wildly, with here and there a few happy combinations. People 
who have the English vocabulary to deal with, who never seem 
to pause to think, and who stick at nothing that will 
produce an effect, would be very unlucky if they always failed to 
“ strike oil.” A cat running over the keys of. a piano will 
sometimes produce harmonies that have escaped the great com- 
posers; and in the same way the wild school of poetizers, to 
which Menken belonged, are often the parents of a few happy 
phrases. Menken is as bold in poetry as she was on the stage. 
She talks about “ ringing trancing shivers of rapt melody down 
to the dumb earth,” and “ grasping the white throat of many a 
prayer.” 

She is hard upon the conventionalities :— 


* Stand back, ye Philistines! 
Practise what ye preach to me; 
I heed ye not, for I know ye all. 
Ye are living burning lies, and profanation to the garments which 
with stately steps ye sweep your marble palaces... . 
Stand back ! 
I am no Magdelene waiting to kiss the hem of your garment.” 


Some of the poems have a sadness and genuine force which 
prove them to be the outpourings of a heart ill at ease, and 
some have a grace of expression far removed from the wild 
rhapsody we have alluded to. The poem called “ Drifts that 
Bar my Door” is worthy of full quotation for this quality :— 


*¢ Drirts THAT Bar MY Door, 
I. 


*O Angels! will ye never sweep the drifts from my door ? 
Will ye never wipe the gathering rust from the hinges? 
How long must I plead and cry in vain? 
Lift back the iron bars, and lead me hence. 
Is there not a land of peace beyond my door? 
Oh, lead me to it—give me rest—release me from this unequal 


strife. 


Heaven can attest that I fought bravely when the heavy blows fell 


fast. 


Was it my sin that strength failed ? 
Was it my sin that the battle was in vain? 
Was it my sin that I lost the prize? Ido not sorrow for all the 


bitter pain and blood it cost me. 


Why do ye stand sobbing in the sunshine ? 

I cannot weep. 

There is no sunlight in this dark cell. I am starving for light. | 
O angels! sweep the drifts away—unbar my door! | 


Il. 
Oh, is this all ? 
Is there nothing more of life ? 
See how dark and cold my cell. 
The pictures on the walls are covered with mould. 
The earth-floor is slimy with my wasting blood. 
The embers are smouldering in the ashes. 
The lamp is dimly flickering, and will soon starve for oil in this 


My wild eyes paint shadows on the walls. 


| 
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And I hear the poor ghost of my lost love moaning and sobbing 
without. 

Shrieks of my unhappiness are borne to me on the wings of the 
wind. 

I sit cowering in fear, with my tattered garments close around my 
choking throat. 

I move my pale lips to pray; but my soul has lost her wonted 
power. 

Faith is weak. 

Hope has laid her whitened corse upon my bosom. 

The lamp sinks lower and lower. Oh, angels! sweep the drifts 
away—-unbar my door! 

Il, 

Angels, is this my reward ? 

Is this the crown ye promised to set down on the foreheads of the 
loving—the suffering—the deserted P 

Where are the sheaves I toiled for ? 

Where the golden grain ye promised ? 

These are but withered leaves. 

Oh, is this all ? 

Meekly I have toiled and spun the fleece. 

All the work ye assigned, my willing hands have accomplished. 

See how thin they are, and how they bleed. 

Ah me! what meagre pay, e’en when the task is over! 

My fainting child, whose golden head graces e’en this dungeon, 
looks up to me and pleads for life. 

O God! my heart is breaking ! 

Despair and Death have forced their skeleton forms through the 
grated window of my cell, and stand clamouring for their prey. 

The lamp is almost burnt ont. 

Angels, sweep the drifts away—unbar my door! 

IV. 

Life is a lie, and Love a cheat. 

There is a graveyard in my poor heart—dark, heaped-up graves, 
from which no flowers spring. 

The walls are so high, that the trembling wings of birds do break 
ere they reach the summit, and they fall, wounded, and die in my 
bosom, 

I wander ’mid the gray old tombs, and talk with the ghost of my 
buried hopes. 

They tell me of my Eros, and how they fluttered around him, bear- 
ing sweet messages of my love, until one day, with his strong arm, 
he struck them dead at his feet. 

Since then, these poor lonely ghosts have haunted me night and 
day, for it was I who decked them in my crimson heart-tides, and 
sent them forth in chariots of fire. 

Every breath of wind bears me their shrieks and groans. 

I hasten to their graves, and tear back folds and folds of their 
shrouds, and try to pour into their cold, nerveless veins the quicken- 
ing tide of life once more. 

Too late—too late ! . 

Despair hath driven back Death, and clasps me in his black arms. 

And the lamp! See, the lamp is dying out ! 

O angels! sweep the drifts from my door !—lift up the bars ! 


V. 

Oh, let me sleep. 

I close my weary eyes to think—to dream. 

Is this what dreams are woven of ? 

I stand on the brink of a precipice, with my shivering child strained 
to my bare bosom. 

A yawning chasm lies below. My trembling feet are on the 
brink. 

I hear again his voice; but he reacheth not out his hand to save 
me. 

Why can I not move my lips to pray P 

They are cold. 

My soul is dumb, too. 

Death hath conquered ! 

I feel his icy fingers moving slowly‘along my heartstrings. 

How cold and stiff! 

The ghosts of my dead hopes are closing around me. 

They stifle me. 

They whisper that Eros has come back to me. 

But I only see a skeleton wrapped in blood-stained cerements. 

There are no lips to kiss me back to life. 

O ghosts of Love, move back—give me air! 

Ye smell of the dusty grave. 

Ye have pressed your cold hands upon my eyes until they are 
eclipsed. 

The lamp has burnt out. ; 

O angels! be quick! Sweep the drifts away !—unbar my door: 

Oh, light! light!” 

Menken was evidently an impressionable woman, as plastic 
as wax, on whom the last influence had the strongest effect. 
The animalism of the prize-fighter affected her one nanigr 
the philosophy of the poet atanother. There are thousands © 
such women in the world, and always have been. 








A PENNY JUPITER. 


T is not without wonder, and a touch of remorse, that we 
hear for the first time of the existence of a gentleman 
who is perhaps the most prolific English author now living. On 
his own showing, Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng—for such is the 
name of the Great Unknown—has written and published forty- 


| four romances. ‘Three of them, however, were written in con- 
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;unction with other writers, and these, perhaps, we ought to 
count as one; so that Mr. Hemyng’s efforts in fiction may be 
said to mount up to the considerable number of forty-two. 
Now, Mr. Hemyng has been “ engaged in literary work,” as he 
tells us, for six years; a term which yields us seven romances 
a year as the rate of production. Forty years are some- 
times said to be the average working period of a man’s 
life; and it follows that by diligent employment of his time 
and opportunities, it might be possible for a man to leave 
behind him, as a legacy to succeeding centuries, two hundred 
and eighty novels. The placing a footprint on the sands of 
time is a feeble image with which to describe the necessary 
effect of a man’s marking his day and generation by the 
building up of such a mass of romance. We have no means 
of knowing Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng’s age; but if he 
“engaged in literary work” when he reached his twentieth 


year, and means to go on storing up those honeycombs of 


fiction for the sucking of our immediate descendants, one is 
afraid to calculate what prodigious results he may yet achieve. 
In the mean time, we have to deal with the forty-two romances 
which Mr. Hemyng has already been able to give us, and which 
he comes forward to defend. 

It seems that the Bookseller recently published an article on 
‘“‘ Mischievous Literature,” with especial reference to the gentle- 
men who contribute sensational tales to penny magazines. In 
the course of this article names were mentioned, and a con- 
siderable tempest was accordingly raised in that literary circle 
whence such works of fiction issue. Amongst others, Mr. 
Bracebridge Hemyng has been moved to offer a vindication of 
these literary wares which are sold in penny instalments; and 
we cannot but congratulate Mr. Hemyng on the tone of vir- 
tuous and lofty indignation which characterizes his letter. It 
is, in every way, admirable. Before, however, proceeding to the 
moral and wsthetic aspects of the case, Mr. Hemyng furnishes 
us with some statistics, from which we learn that the majority 
of his tales have been contributed to the London Reader, Bow 
Bi lls, the Guide, Reynolds’s Miscellany, Pi nny Miscellany, 
Halfpenny Journal, London Herald, and the Boys of England. 
Among the works which have appeared in these vehicles of 
popular instruction are “The Bad Angel,” “The Lover’s 
Revenge,” “ Claribel’s Mystery,” “The Guilty Heir,” “ Secrets 
of Society,” and “'The Marvel of Norwood.” Proceeding with 
this Apologia pro operibus suis, he gives us a list of books 
which he has written, the first of them being “ ‘ The Orange Girl’ 
(from the drama), published by J. Maxwell.” The latter list,indeed, 
gives one a strong impression of the breadth of Mr. Hemyng’s 
studies and information; for we find him writing about the 
inner life of several very distinct professions. We havea volume 
on “Secrets of the Turf,” another on “ Secrets of the Dead-letter 
Office,” another on “Telegraph Secrets”; a fourth is entitled “ In 
the Brigade,” a fifth “ Called tothe Bar,” and a sixth deals with 
“Toilers of the Thames.” It seems hard, indeed, that after a 
man has laboured so unceasingly with stupendous results, he 
should be lugged forward and pilloried as one of the chief pro- 
ducers of “literary garbage.” 
ungrateful public returns for the consumption of much midnight 
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How shall one now dare to sneer at a person who is in himself 
a sort of Providence? Jove prepares his thunderbolts at 
Gravesend—from winch interesting seaport Mr. Hemyng writes 
—and they are launched in Fleet-street. Here the terrible 
villain who was interfering with the future of the Orange Girl 
is dashed down to sudden perdition; there the ruffian who 
wanted to marry Claribel without putting on white gloves and 
driving to church in a coach and pair, is smitten into oblivion ; 
and the next moment the “ Bad Angel ” is also doomed, because 
she did something injurious to the interests of society, or com- 
mitted the crime of spying upon the good angel Geraldine, 
when the handsome and gallant Frederick took the latter for a 
moonlit walk through the clover-fields in the neighbourhood of 
Cremorne. I reward virtue, and punish vice—the terse, autho- 
ritative announcement crushes the critic who ventured to look 
down upon the part which Mr, Hemyng has chosen to play 
through life. We forget the skilful construction, the spirited 
conversation, and the plot well worked out in the supreme im- 
portance of this noble function. We would rather that Mr. 
Hemyng had paused here, instead of coming down to the level 
of literary criticism and vindication. “ Of course I am sensa- 
tional,” he adds,—* that is to say, I lay myself out rather for 
incident than vigorous word-painting, because I have to study 


| my audience, and I know pretty well what that audience 





| and no handsome lover. 
These are the thanks which an | 


oil and the expending of incalculable brain-work in its service. | 


The time is out of joint so far as Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng is 
concerned. We have not yet learned to value his calling suffi- 
ciently. We do not comprehend his high moral aim; mole- 
like, we cannot see the wise and beautiful teaching which his 
works inculcate. The purifying pathos of the story of the 
Orange Girl (we presume she is a heroine), and the terrible 
lessons contained in “Claribel’s Mystery” and “The Bad 
Angel” escape us. We miss the educational tendency of such 
works as “ Secrets of the Turf,” and we fail to perceive the 
sublime moral influences radiating from “ The Guilty Heir.” 
Fortunately for us, Mr. Hemyng condescends to explain him- 
self. Had some of the old martyrs been as good-tempered and 
considerate, the age in which they lived would not have been 
stained by their sufferings. Mr. Hemyng, as the age does not 
understand him, and is likely to confer upon him the modern 
martyrdom of ill-repute, generously comes forward and offers 
to set the public right. In doing so he does not forget his 
ignity. He will explain, but not confess, He, to use 

'S own words, is resolved to “take high ground, sir.” 
If no one else will grant him his due, he will himself 
State what that due is, and so he writes to the editor 
of the Bookseller, “I say that I have not written any- 
thing which comes within the category of such works as you 
condemn; and more than that, I claim for my tales skilful 
‘onstruction, spirited conversation, and a plot well worked out. 
; reward virtue, and punish vice.” Ivreward virtue, and punish 
Mion: is a royal, one might say almost godlike, simplicity 
h¢ grandeur about this utterance which overawes the reader. 


wants.” We are sorry that Mr. Hemyng does not also include 
vigorous word-painting in his list of qualifications; we are 
sure that so industrious and successful a writer could easily 
acquire any habit of style that he might deem desirable. 
Now, we have not had the pleasure of reading (consciously) 
any one of Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng’s tales, and are therefore 
quite incompetent to say what their pictures of virtue and vice 
may be; but what if we were to suggest to Mr. Hemyng, and the 
school of writers to which he evidently belongs, that the immo- 
rality of their work consists in that very rewarding of virtue 
and punishment of vice which they look upon as their saving 
function? In the real life of the people whom they address, 
virtue does not get rewarded, and vice does not get punished, 
on that unerring, mechanical principle which they expound in 
their pennyworths of teaching; and nothing is more to be 
deplored than the spreading abroad of the mischievous idea that 
such a principle does exist. We are not considering the falsity 
of this representation of life, in an artistic sense, though that 
also is bad enough; but the moral consequences resulting from 
the advancing a theory of life which is contradicted by every 
one’s individual experience. What must the servant-girl think 
when she finds the actualities of life pressing around and upon 
her, while she is told by her London Reader teacher of an ideal 
life which ought, by reason of her virtue, to be hers. Perhaps 
she is plain-looking—differing much from the Follet-looking 
young » .wzen who figure a3 maid-servants in the engravings of 
penny} riodicals, Perhaps she cannot afford to have clean cotton 
gowns on every day; perhaps she cannot even keep her face 
clean, and she has no bosom friend, and no generous mistress, 
Perhaps, too, she is wrongly accused 
of stealing some silver spoons, and sent to prison, whence she 
emerges to spend a wretched life of meanness, poverty, and 
narrow ways. This is what virtue does for her, and she sees 


| vice in the person of some other maid-servant, formerly known 


to her, suddenly become dressed in silk and satin, driving about 
in Hansom cabs, drinking wine now in place of porter, and with 
plenty of bright gold sovereigns at command, she looks at the 
ideal life of Reynolds’s Miscellany or the Halfpenny Jowrnal, in 
which virtue is always beautiful, and clear, and prosperous, 
and vice loathsome, and tawdry, and hateful, and she con- 
siders that there is something hideously wrong with the 
circumstances around her, and that she is personally a victim. 
She has been told that virtue, instead of being its own 
reward, always brings its owner a fortune, a handsome hus- 
band, and an estate in the country; and out of revenge or 
despair she becomes determined to try what vice will yield 
her, seeing that virtue has belied itself and been unprofitable. 
There are other aspects of this question upon which we cannot 
at present touch; it is enough if we point out that the ordinary 
excuse for sensational cheap fiction—that it teaches a moral 
in the punishment of vice and the reward of virtue—is no 
excuse at all, but an additional accusation. 








CADS BY THE SEASIDE. 


ERHAPS one of the commonest objects to be found on the 
shore at this time of the year is the cad—the British cad, 

who is unable even during his holiday to repress the vulgar 
characteristics which distinguish him while in London, One 


might suppose that the unlimited doses of valgar recreation in 
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which he indulges for ten months ought to exhaust his capacities 
during August and September, and that he, as well as other 
men, would seek to recruit those wasted energies which the 
music-halls and casinos have drawn upon so severely, but this 
is not the case. The cad takes his caddishness with him. For 
years he was more frequent at Margate than elsewhere. The 
manners of the place were accommodated to his disposition. 
The style of the bathing and the dresses of the women, the 
number of shops for the sale of the odorous shrimps, some- 
how or other fell in with his natural moods. There you 
might see him arrayed in all his glory, his cheap and flashy 
clothes, his democratic jewellery, his glass, and that wonderful 
cigar which appears specially adapted for his consumption. 
The German bands discoursed music which was purely the 
music of cads. They seldom ventured even those faint tenta- 
tives at opera tunes which we are accustomed to hear them 
attempt in town. They stuck constantly to the airs of Vance 
the great or Nash the jolly, and the cad, while viewing the sea- 
nymphs instead of his favourite ballet, could have his ears 
tickled with the inspiring strains which reminded him of the 
spots in which his education was conducted. But now the 
cads have invaded Brighton. Brighton is at last vulgar, there 
is no doubt about it. The cargoes discharged there by trains 
freighted with the nine-hour excursionists contain a large 
amount of cads, and the cheaper lodging-houses are full of 
them. 

It is difficult to suggest a cure for this. Vulgarity—that worst 
of vulgarity which is indecent, unseemly, and pretentious—un- 
fortunately cannot be suppressed by statutelaw. For instance, 
a carriage-full of ladies may be insulted by the conversation 
of two blackguards armed with first-class tickets, who may 
choose to talk loudly in terms supposed to be equivocal. This 
is a proceeding peculiar to cads on their way to the sea. What, 
again, can be more disgusting than the habits of these fellows 
on the sands? ‘They, to whom a decent woman would never 
give the favour of a nod, constantly expect to have successful 
intrigues when they get down to the seashore. Of course they 
never have, although they lie to each other on the subject; but 
it is in the pursuit of these dismal adventures that they are 
most offensive. Al] the graceless leering and staring comes to 
nothing, except, perhaps, in some cases a threat of a sound 
kicking from a lady’s brother or friend; but still the cad per- 
severes in his evil courses. Talk of political reform while this 
thing exists as a social evil! He is indeed what Mr. Arnold 
might legitimately weep for. He knows neither sweetness nor 
light, neither honour nor sense. And his disposition is not 
incompatible with his uses as a citizen. He may make money 
and get married, and round off into the ordinary middle-class 
Philistine; and he often does. Yet he has been a cad; and 
at times, on his annual tour especially, the old leaven will 
break out. The most disagreeable sight in the world is 
that elderly shopkeeper who slips off from his wife and 
children to stroll by the beach after twilight, seeking ad- 
ventures. He is worse than the cads of the new genera- 
tion, who at that time follow their beats, and make evening 
hideous with their snatches and cigars. They have youth 
to palliate their follies, although we do not think there is 
much in the excuse. A cad labours under a thinness of 
brain, and has the feeblest moral resources; the consequence 
is, that his vices are ingrained in his constitution, and all but 
ineradicable. One thinks of him in this connection with that 
chilling remark of Mr. Mill, touching the extinction of a 
class of persons from whose nature no good or profit can be 
expected. 

There is another type of seaside cad who is generally accom- 
panied bya female companion. We have no wish to enter into 
the details of the association, but the fact isso notorious at our 
watering-places that we have no hesitation in recording it. 
Now it is a sign of our times that the cad’s employer, who 
some years ago would dismiss him for scandalous conduct, at 
this moment tolerates a connection of the kind. Cads of a 
superior social order will, without the least shame, parade their 
mistresses at Brighton before the faces of their acquaintances, 
while the Margate cad, of course, has no trouble or inconvenience 
on that score whatever. This is only one proof amongst many 
that we are not advancing in one direction at least towards a 
millennium of virtue. However, it must be said that, apart from 
the effect of the example, the cad to whom we refer is not 
generally so disagreeable as the single prowler. It is a pity, to 
be sure, that ladies and gentlemen who cannot escape from 
England at this period should have to endure a sight of the 
habits of the cad and his partner at Brighton and elsewhere; 
but, as we have remarked, the associated pleasure-seekers are 
preferable to the solitary or processional excursionist. 

It is difficult to treat of this subject openly without being too 
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plain, and yet it should be written about plainly. There is a 
fine field for our fashionable preachers at the ring-places, 
town, and they might 
easily procure engagements by the seaside. Not that the 
sermons would have much effect on the dull ears of the cads, 
but they might upon the general tone and spirit of the places, 
People attend churches oftener in Brighton and Hastings than 
they do in town, and yet you seldom hear a discourse relevant 
to the specialities of the season or the locality. Considering 
that we have assize sermons, why should there not be sermons 
customary on other occasions? For the satirist there are rich 
treats by the shore, but then your satirist of this latter day 
only sneers, and sneers without humour, for his own enjoyment 
or to disturb his friends. A humourist might feel sad as well 
as funny when contemplating the looseness and vulgarity of 
his countrymen during their periodical holidays. He would 
find consolations, too, in the sight of many healthy and fine 
faces, which contrast with the sodden, putty visages which, as 
a rule, brand the consumer of bad tobacco, and the patron of 
singing and dancing houses. If there were any use in appealing 
to what is left of a mind in the cad, we might ask him at this 
season to mitigate his propensities. Let him for a month or 
so, at least, try the effect of a gentlemanly course of living. It 
may disagree with him at first, but it is just possible he wonld 
in the end acquire a transitory taste for it, and we should be 
thankful for small mercies. We fear, however, that a radical 
eure for this complaint is out of the question. When we look 
round us in this city, and count the schools and universities in 
which the cads study and graduate, we find the prospect 
despairing. Side by side with announcements of cheap trips to 
the sea, you may read any day in the Strand a flaming 
advertisement for the cads, ‘Judge and Jury,” and for other 
entertainments of an abominable and depressing nature. How, 
then, can we wonder that the cad in changing his spots does not 


change his customs ? 


wate 


Their congregations are not large in 








ADVENTURESSES. 
are all of us familiar with the stock adventuress of the 


The woman of graceful, girlish 


A7E 
: stage and the novel. 


person and caressing, childish manner, with a will of steel and 
a conscience of india-rubber. Her melting blue eyes light up 
from time to time with lambent fires, emanations of the spirit 
of evil which is working within. She masks the guile of the 
serpent beneath the selfishness of the dove, and within her ex- 
quisitely-fitting, delicately-tinted little gloves lurk the cruel 
claws of the tiger. But, fortunately, those angel-fiends who 
unite the maximum of capacity to the minimum of conscience 
are rare as vampires in every-day life, and seldom created save 
for the purposes of fiction. The nearest approximation 
to them that we are ever likely to encounter is some Becky 
Sharpe; and even Becky, unscrupulous as she was, did not 
perpetrate evil from sheer malignity of disposition. After a 
life of vicissitudes, all tending downwards, when she had fallen 
from among princes to the society of German students, and 
mounted from West London drawing-rooms to the attics oi 4 
German lodging-house, there was still enough of good surviving 
in her to prompt her to do a good turn to her early benefac- 
tress. And Becky was very exceptionally clever, too. It was 
Thackeray’s brain that was working below her sandy tresses; 
it was he who prepared her happy impromptus for her, who 
gifted her so lavishly with unfailing tact and unflinching 
presence of mind, who planned her social campaigns, 
and assured her social successes. Beckys are scarce 0 
mythical, but there are plenty of the less talented herd, 
who imitate her according to their powers, and so far 
as their scruples will permit them. ‘Time and expe 
rience strengthen the one and lighten the other. Popes 
celebrated epigram may be softened down for every woman 
who lives much for society; and each of them may be said to be 
more or less of an adventuress at heart. But perhaps they | 
only fairly earn the name who, dreaming a future far above 
and beyond the realities of their position, thenceforth make the | 
fulfilment of their dreams the ceaseless object of their lives. | 
The most businesslike and thoroughgoing adventuresses 4r¢ | 
those who, flung houseless and helpless on the world, 
taught by stern necessity to speculate for a home and a settle- 
ment. The most dangerous are those who take to it ©” 
amore, from the wanton bent of their genius, and play i 
game rather in the very love of it than simply to make them- 
selves a brilliant future. As with all who gamble for desperate 
stakes, with both the one and the other the excitement of 
game becomes a necessity of life, and the means changes por’ 
into the end. Many a woman has taken to skirmishing W! 
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society, preying on its weaknesses and living on her wits, while | come in their attentions, that they forced him, first out of the 
all the time, in utter weariness, she looks wistfully forward to | army—to which, arrayed in his gorgeous uniform, he was a 
the day when she shall quit her disreputable trade and live | distinguished ornament—and finally out of the world. Dress 
respectably on what she shall have gained by it. But her aim | brought him to debt, and debt to drink; he exchanged into an 
once attained, and her home and her husband, she finds the old | Indian regiment, and a coup de soleil, following an attack of 
spirit of adventure coming to trouble her peace, and she looks | delirium tremens, left her a widow. By ambiguous means she 
back longingly to her hand-to-mouth life, like a caged squirrel | managed to save a something from the fire. Now, the con- 
or a half-reclaimed gipsy. There is a dreamy sameness about | sciousness that the ruin that presses hard on her heels may 
assured subsistence, and luxuries cease to be even pleasures | crush her at any moment, nerves her to exertion. It is forcing 
when you have only to put out your hand to take them. Even | her down-hill so fast, that it is idle to expect that any prin- 
the postman’s knock, now that it is unsuggestive of duns or | ciple she may have remaining will scotch the wheels. If she is 
writs, gives no pleasant fillip to the system. She is driven to | to arrest her pursuing fate at all, it must be by the aid of some 
court ruin and excitement by reckless and unmeaning extrava- | masculine arm, by linking herself to some eligible parti. Urgent 
gances, or possibly, in a moment of despairing revolt against creditors grant a reluctant reprieve while she flirts, and possibly 
the intolerable monotony of her existence, she flies back from | are longsighted enough to assist to arrange the bait, decking her 
her husband to the old Bohemian life, only to expiate the | in their dresses and jewels, and mounting her in their carriages. 
passing madness in a life-long repentance. | Ought we to be hard upon her if despair deadens conscience ? 
Adventuresses have many advantages over those of the | Looking at it dispassionately, and not from a moral point of 
posite sex who seek their fortunes in society. The man who | view, we must admire her conduct as a mistress-piece of 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Oop 
makes fortune-hunting his business, and means to make his } the histrionic art. She outacts the clown who tumbles and 
fortune by his marriage, must sooner or later be brought up | grins on the stage while his wife is dying and his children are 
by that impossible barrier of settlements, unless, indeed, he is | starving at home. He hides the writhing of his features under 
lucky enough to make a prize of some outlying heiress, or | a mask, but she must gulp down despair as she can, and play on, 
sufficiently versatile and fascinating to cast a glamour over the | not only with a flickering smile on her features, but with that 
lady’s natural guardians as well as herself. But if a woman | constrained lightness of heart that can lend itself to playful 
have looks, or accomplishments, or shrewdness, she may easily | repartee, and to each passing caprice of the hour. And super- 
added to all is the bitterness of a hope deferred, as the stupidly 


dispense with money. Destitute of that filthy dross, she appeals 
the more eloquently to the sympathies of a generous lover. | suspicious fish dashes shyly round the bait he has almost 


He may yield to her involuntarily on other points as being | decided to gorge. How she gets to hate the idiot she has 
the stronger nature of the two, but in this at least he can | always despised, and how she will make him suffer for it all 
extend to her his sheltering protection. Of course, he may | when she has him once safely hooked and landed! Good looks 
have obtrusive relatives who claim a right to interpose so many | of course are worth almost everything to an adventuress. 
obstacles against which the course of their true love may break | Indeed, with these and commonplace sense, the only thing 
and chafe. But if she can trust to her tact, and watch | which can spoil her game is an over-astuteness or an excessive 
events in patience, she may hope that in course of time the | fastidiousness in playing it. But on the other hand, women 
stream will find its way round or over these. She subtilely | who are plain and clever, are generally blessed with some ex- 
allies herself to his pride, by insinuating insults to his inde- | pression, and it is wonderful how far a clever woman can 
pendence, and if she can school herself to the requisite coolness, | make expression go. Something of a soul within would give 
she makes her opponents play her game. ‘Those girls whom | a pleasant smile to a death’s head, were there only some sort 
natural instinct has educated to all this sort of thing, find the | of film in the eye to be illuminated. And a practised adven- 
bread and batter of life cut for them almost as liberally as if | turess can do as much with the shadow of an accomplishment, 
they had been born to a handsome independence in the Three | asa gilder with a scrap of gold leaf. She sticks to her three 
per Cents. Just starting in life, or labouring under excep- | solitary airs, and sings her couple of songs simply, as she says, 
tional disadvantages, you see them on the watch for the | because she knows you like them. She sneers at science, and 
hero of their fancy, the man who is destined to play | sparkles over art and literature, picking up her facts and ideas 
the Romeo to their Juliet, and, expanding in any casual | from you as she goes along. ‘The truth is, that when a 
smile of his, they turn towards possible matrimony, like | thorough-bred adventuress resolves that she will marry you, 
a sunflower to the sun. A young girl, still in the school- | unless you are exceptionally and eccentrically astute, or else so 
room, is suffered to come down for the evening. Not to | consciously stupid as to be distrustful of every one, it is all 
speak of her own comparatively tender years, a half-dozen of | over with you. Common men are but predestined victims, 
awkward sisters stand between her and her chance of marriage. | and once secured, the best thing they can do is to accept their 
Already she begins to bethink herself uneasily of the attainment | new position as the shadow of their clever wife, and limit their 
of the chief end of her being. As yet, her sole ornaments are | aspirations to shining in her reflected light. 
a plain black ribbon and almost invisible locket. She looks 
like an embryo neophyte of a convent of sisters of charity, and 
is dressed in a curtailed frock, that sets off to every disad- 
vantage her portentous feet and prominent shoulder-blades. 
But yet, when she can elude the supervision of mamma or her 
elders—no very easy thing—she adventures intelligent glances | [J[JHE Session just ended is said to have been barren of the 
out of those large round eyes of hers at the cavaliers who, highest oratory. An exception must be made in favour 
by privilege of birthright, her elder sisters have annexed. | of Mr. Bright’s speech in the Irish Church debate of the 13th 
And the poor cousin, weighted with country-made dresses, | of March, which was one of the greatest triumphs of oratorical 
slightly faded and worn, gallantly plays off her superiority | power witnessed by the present generation. Mr. Bright lost 
of beauty against wealth and foilettes and dearly-bought | nothing of his influence with the House of Commons on this 
accomplishments. Even the governess, brought downstairs to | occasion from being able to remind them that, besides being largely 
fill a spare place, or act the quatorzieme, dares to do her best | and honourably identified with the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
to make the running with the neighbour next to whom fate has | he was the real author of the English Reform Bill of 1867, and 
placed her at the dinner-table, and that, too, under the fire of | the Church-rate Abolition Bill of 1868. The first was carried 
withering and reproving scowls, opened on her by the lady of | by Mr. Disraeli; the second by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bright’s 
the house, and the supercilious glances of the elder sisters of | speech was no rhetorical appeal to the passions. The orator 
her charge. was never calmer, or more measured, or more assured of him- 
These attempts are interesting as examples of the latent | self. His Irish land scheme has since made no way—perhaps 
power of scarce-developed nature; their failure is a foregone | because no Scudamore has yet arisen among the Government 
conclusion, for it is given to no mortal to vanquish impossi- | servants to show how safely and successfully such a scheme 
bilities, In any case, in face of the prejudices she must con- | could be carried out by applying and combining the advantages 
ciliate, a maiden adventuress has a delicate and difficult game | of the building society, savings bank, and the life insurance 
to play. The most formidable is, perhaps, the youthful widow; | office. But Mr. Bright in this great speech grappled so 
One just young enough to have preserved all the attractions of | triumphantly with Protestant ascendancy as represented by 
her rosy youth, just old enough to have learned how to turn | the Irish State Church, and so palpably moulded the senate 
them to the best advantage. Her first marriage was a pre- | to his own convictions, that Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent 
cipitate and unhappy one. Her face was her only fortune, and | majorities of sixty and sixty-five were largely owing to the 
the proportion her husband contributed to the common funds | impression produced by this great oration. 
was a variety of miscellaneous debts. Importunate creditors Mr. Gladstone could hardly be expected to increase his 
were the acquaintances who took the deepest interest in the | unrivalled fame as an orator and debater, yet in his attack 
fortunes of the alliance. And so unremitting did these be- / upon the Irish Church he has entered upon what may be called 
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his third andlater manner. Heretofore his speeches have been 
too often weakened by diffuseness and an excess of words. All 
his speeches on his Irish Church Resolutions and Bill were, on 
the contrary, short by comparison, admirably compact and 
argumentative. He has never reasoned more closely or more 
irresistibly. This self-command and reticence may be accepted 
as one of the proofs of ripened and matured powers. Then 
how profoundly the great Liberal leader had studied the law 
and facts of the case. The ground to be traversed was new 
and untrodden, yet it was mapped out by Mr. Gladstone as 
carefully and as accurately as an Ordnance survey. He was 
never once headed, or taken at a disadvantage, and led his party 
with an ability, steadiness, and inflexibility beyond all praise. 
It must have been a sore blow and heavy discouragement to 
be deserted by his friend and ex-Attorney-General. Sir Roundell 
Palmer was the first politician of eminence in the Reform dis- 
cnssions who declared for household suffrage; but he is still in 
the bonds of that ecclesiastical thraldom from which Mr. Glad- 
stone has happily emancipated himself, and it is doubtful 
whether even next session Sir Roundell will heartily co-operate 
with his leader in the thorough and entire disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. So much the worse for Sir Roundell 
Palmer's fame, and his chance of the Great Seal in the Glad- 
stone Administration, and so much the more honour to Mr. 
Gladstone for having sounded for himself, with so skilful a 
plammet, the legal depths and shallows of ecclesiastical dis- 
establishment. 

A change has been observable in Mr. Disraeli’s oratory 
precisely contrary in some respects to that of Mr. Gladstone. 
The least successful passages of Mr. Disraeli’s great speeches 
are those in which he attempts to be argumentative, and he 
has almost abandoned the use of serious arguments to his 
opponent. His forte is the light, fleering, bantering vein, 
which is so much dependent upon tove, gesture, apparent 
hesitation, and slyness of manner, that people out-of-doors 
who see the “cheers” and “ prolonged laughter” with which 
certain witticisms were received, wonder at the infinite amuse- 
ment they appear to have caused, and accuse the reporter. In 
answering questions, Mr. Disraeli closely, and not unsuccess- 
fully, imitates the light touch-and-go jocose style of Lord 
Palmerston. When people believein a humourist, a very little 
wit will often go a long way, but among the Premier’s more 
successful replies to unfriendly querists, may be cited his 
method of dealing with Mr. Darby Griffith, as to the baronetcy 
alleged to be promised to the honourable member for Thetford. 
Mr. Disraeli’s more important speeches have been of late 
marred by an artificial manner, a bated breath, a studied haste 
of delivery, and indistinctness of articulation. His triumphs 
this session have been those of astute leadership rather than 
in the higher flights of oratory. 

Lord Stanley, since his speech on the Irish Church, when he 
moved an amendment which took precedence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions, has taken little or no part in debate, except to 
defend or explain the conduct of the Foreign Office. His speech 
on the Irish Church was so indistinct in utterance as to be in- 
audible to the majority of his audience. It was, however, 
gall and wormwood to the Orangemen behind him to hear him 
say “‘ Very few can defend the Irish Church as it exists; ” and 
again, “ It is, I admit, a scandal as it stands.” The Premier 
must have known the line Lord Stanley intended to take, and 
it would seem by the personal coolness which has since 
appeared to exist between those who were once almost 
inseparable, that Lord Stanley resents the manner in which 
Mr. Disraeli threw him over in favour of Mr. Hardy and “ No 
Surrender.” The Premier has since made many attempts to 
heal the breach by his laudations of Lord Stanley’s foreign 
policy, but the Foreign Secretary has as yet neither forgiven 
himself for the failure of his speech, nor the Prime Minister for 
raising the cry of “ Church in Danger.” 

Mr. Hardy snatched the second prize for eloquence upon the 
Treasury Bench from Lord Stanley in the Irish Church debate, 
and has held it ever since. His No-Surrender speech was re- 
ceived with a fire of ringing and continuous cheers, and he was 
afterwards regarded as Mr. Disraeli’s successor in the leadership 
of the Conservative party whenever the mutations of time 
render the place of the present Premier vacant. Mr. Hardy 
has gained more confidence in himself since his accession to 
office. There is a “ go” and spirit in his party speeches which 
excite the enthusiasm of his supporters, and give point to his 
retorts. He has a rapid, rushing, whirlwind manner, only 
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possible to a speaker gifted with great natural fluency. He | 


raises his voice into a high key, infuses a tremulous dash of 
earnestness and emotion into his tones, is believed to be tho- 
roughly in earnest, and speedily lashes his followers into a state 
of excitement which finds vent in volleys of cheers. His speech 
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on the Irish Church was one of the earliest, and his attack on 
Mr. Milner Gibson on the Cattle Bill one of the latest suc- 
cesses he achieved during the session. Mr. Hardy is 
respected for his honesty and uprightness, and is believed to 
have been one of those members of the Cabinet who kept the 
Premier straight upon the Registration Bill and the November 
elections. 

Of the other members of the Government the foremost place 
is due to Mr. Ward Hunt. His Budget speech was delivered 
in an easy, fluent, and modest, yet sufficiently assured man- 
ner; and his feeling expression of regret that he had been 
obliged to stifle the desire to do something creative as a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, excited some hopes that, if Mr. Ward 
Hunt should live to propose a more ambitious Budget, dealing 
with a surplus of two or three millions, his financial scheme 
will be acceptable and founded upon sound principles. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was hard pressed upon the subject 
of the Cattle Bill, yet his constitutional good humour never 
deserted him for a moment, and he resolutely and successfully 
struggled against the manifold temptations which beset him to 
cure the radical financial defects of the Bill by the promise of 
a guarantee from the Imperial Exchequer. Mr. Ward Hunt 
is a pleasant and unpretending speaker, who has made way 
during the session, and is a favourite with the House. 

The overpowering debating superiority of the Opposition is 
not to be found upon the front Opposition bench. Should the 
next election wave bear Mr. Gladstone into office, it will require 
some firmness to deal with the pretensions of those who sit 
near him. Sir G. Grey is understood to be no longer a can- 
didate for high office. Sir R. Palmer has been silent during 
the session—a thorn in Mr. Gladstone’s flesh—a great defection 
at a critical moment—a visible rebuke and retort upon the 
Liberal leader, of which the Tories have not been slow to avail 
themselves. Mr. Cardwell’s excessive timidity renders him of 
little value in guerilla warfare. Mr. W. E. Forster’s heavy 
didactic style is little adapted to the House of Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone’s most potent auxiliaries must be looked for on the 
back benches and below the gangway. Mr. Bright’s recent 
speeches have been delivered, it is believed, under the sense of 
responsibility of a proximate Minister. Mr. B. Osborne is a 
rough-and-ready speaker, whom it would not be safe to omit from 
the next Liberal cabinet. Mr. Bouverie has claims,and is a clear 
and trenchant speaker. Mr. Coleridge has won for himself a 
place among the orators in the House, and his silver-tongued 
eloquence will be indispensable to Mr. Gladstone. Given a theme 
and due time for preparation, Mr. Lowe will usually deliver the best 
speech of the debate. In extemporaneous reply he is compara- 
tively weak, but his wit, ingenuity, and aptness of illustration, 
will always render him a useful colleague and powerful ally. 
Mr. Goschen is as yet regarded as one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
failures. He is the victim of a bad oratorical manner, which 
is apparently incurable, but he has talent and industry, and 
may yet win a higher position than he has taken this session. 
Mr. Horsman will probably be reclaimed to the Liberal party, 
by the offer of an adequate official position. He has spared 
us this session many of his former jeremiads and gloomy retro- 
spects of party action, for which the House of Commons has 
been duly grateful. Mr. Ayrton, on the contrary, has seldom 
or never spared us a speech when one could be made. He 
rendered good service upon the Cattle Bill and the Corrupt 
Practices Bill. He, too, is understood to be a candidate for 
office under Mr. Gladstone, and-if an enforced silence could be 
imposed upon him by giving him a subordinate office, in which 
he would not have half a dozen speeches to make during the 
whole session, there would be no limit to his usefulness after 
three years of such wholesome discipline. 

The rising talent of the House is almost exclusively to be 
found on the Liberal benches. Mr. Whitbread has, on several 
occasions, spoken with so much ability and promise as to 
create a belief that he has a distinguished official career before 
him. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Winterbotham, 
Lord William Hay, Mr. Trevelyan, may be cited among the 
“coming men.” They do not fail to receive generous and 
paternal encouragement from Mr. Mill, who may be regarded 
in a certain sense as the father of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons. 











A TELEGRAM from New York, dated August 12th, announces 
that Mr. Thaddeus Stevens is dead. The name of this gentle- 
man has for some time been conspicuous in American politics 
as a member of the Radical party. He recently attempted to 
revive the impeachment of President Johnson, but is now far 
removed from the dust and clamour of political warfare. 
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MEN OF MARK. 
No. XIX. 
SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. 


Amone the statesmen whose names the historian of the 
future will record, as a portion of England’s true title to glory, 
will not be omitted some who played their parts on a stage 
far removed from the insular microcosm, where alone, as we are 
too prone to believe, statesmanlike genius can be fully developed. 
If there was ever a political edifice that, in defiance of philo- 
sophie theories of history, was the work of individuals, of a few 
men of genius, of insight and of action, our empire in India 
must be so regarded. ‘Take away Clive and Hastings and 
Wellesley and Bentinck from the record of British conquest 
and organization in the East, blot out the names of Munro and 
Malcolm, and El)phinstone and the Grants, erase the exploits 
of Napier and Gough, and Havelock and Clyde, and what 
is left worthy of the historian’s labour? In the civilized, 
enlightened, and liberal communities of Europe and America, a 
sweeping wave of popular thought and feeling may overpower 
or dwarf all personal impression of character; but, in the East, 
the man that can fire the souls of others and the man that can 
sway the minds of others are omnipotent, as were the states- 
men of Greece and Rome. ‘To the individual qualities of less 
than half a dozen men England owes her Indian empire; for 
the acquisitions of a century were lost at a blow in 1857, and 
if there had not been the men of whom we speak in the service 
of England, and vigilantly active to guard her honour and her 
interests, we had never recovered what was torn from us by 
the mutiny. Foremost among these energetic and confident 
spirits was the present Viceroy of India. Sir John Lawrence, 
since his elevation to supreme authority, has done little or 
nothing to increase his previously high reputation. It is, 
therefore, not out of place now, when public rumour announces 
his early retirement from political life, to recall the events of 
his career and the features of his character on which will rest his 
enduring fame. 


Very seldom does it happen that out of one family two 
brothers choosing the same career attain, both of them, such 
high and honourable distinction as Henry and John Lawrence 
achieved. Perhaps the case of Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell 
is the nearest parallel; but the example of the Lawrences was 
in many respects more noteworthy than that of the Scotts. 
John Laird Mair Lawrence came of a Scotch family settled in 
Ulster, and through life he exhibited all the qualities which 
mark out the Lowland Presbyterians and their Irish brethren 
from the mass of Englishmen and Irishmen. Londonderry, the 
famous town of the “’prentice boys,” was the place where young 
John Lawrence first saw the light. The future ruler of India 
was born in 1811, and educated with his cousins, the Mont- 
gomeries,—a name also renowned in Indian story,—at Foyle 
College, a respectable public school endowed and supervised by 
the Irish Society. In due time he passed to Haileybury, where 
he seems to have been little remarkable either for industry or 
cleverness ; and in 1829 he was nominated to a writership in 
the Civil Service of the Company. All his family interests 
pointed to India as the field for John Lawrence. There his 
brother Henry had gone before as an artillery cadet, and there 
the brothers elected to seek their fortunes in a steady Scotch 
business-like way, without dreaming of the splendid and arduous 
destinies that lay before them. John Lawrence’s official life 
dates from 1831, when he was formally appointed Assistant to 
the Chief Commissioner and Resident at Delhi. The city of 
the Mogul Emperors, with the fate of which in later years the 
fate of Lawrence himself was so closely interwoven, was a 
scene admirably fitted to instruct the young civilian in those 
practical duties—half administrative, half diplomatic—which 
were to form the business of his life. The Mohammedan 
capital of India, with its Moslem aristocracy, its Hindu popu- 
lation, its licentious court, and its oppressive atmosphere of 
intrigue and falsehood, was the best of all schools for the 
Indian politician. And we may be sure that Lawrence profited 
by its lessons; for, though for the next ten years his career was 
uneventful, he proved, when the opportunity came for active 
effort and the development of original character, that he had 
carefully studied the country and the people, and had learned 
to read men. In 1833, Lawrence was temporarily appointed 
officiating magistrate and collector, and in the following year 
was transferred to Paniput. In 1836 he became joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector to Goorgaun and the southern division 
of Delhi; and two years later, being placed in sole charge of 
Goorgaun, he was intrusted with the settlement of the land 
revenue in Zillah Etawah. This was his first important 
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official work. In the early spring of 1840 he left for Europe 
on furlough, and did not return to India until the latter end 
of 1842. 

On his return, after some temporary and unimportant ap- 
pointment, John Lawrence was selected to fill the office of judge 
magistrate and collector for the Central Division of Bengal; 
and it was in this position that his good fortune opened to him 
a more brilliant career less limited by routine. ‘The Governor- 
General, Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, was brought 
into close and frequent intercourse with Lawrence, and formed 
so high an opinion of the young civilian’s intelligence and 
energy that, when, in 1846, after the termination of the first 
Sikh war, the provinces beyond the Sutlej were ceded to the 
Company, and formed into a commissionership, Lawrence was 
chosen to take in hand the laborious task of organizing and 
civilizing these territories, which had almost been desolated by 
a succession of disastrous wars. A vast field was thus thrown 
open to the administrative ability of Lawrence. Not only had 
the anarchy of years thrown into utter confusion the social 
system and palsied the agricultural industry of the province, 
but the political atmosphere was disturbed and heavy with 
electric forces. Lawrence addressed himself in the first place— 
having restored some outward order—to fix the revenue upon 
a just and reasonable basis, and to encourage the peasantry to 
put the land again into cultivation. A measure of success 
had already been attained when the work was interrupted by 
political events, not wholly unexpected, of the highest conse- 
quence to the English power. The smouldering discontent of 
the Sikhs broke out in the beginning of 1848; Vans Agnew and 
Anderson were savagely murdered at Mooltan, and in a week 
all the Punjab was in a flame. This is not the place to refer 
to the events of the Second Sikh war, which ended, it will 
be remembered, with Lord Gough’s crowning victory at Goojerat 
on the 21st of February, 1849. The Sikhs frankly acknow- 
ledged their defeat; they surrendered their territory ; and Lord 
Dalhousie, acting in accordance with the policy of annexation 
which he ever pursued, added the Punjab to the dominions of 
the Company. The question at once pressed itself upon the 
Governor-General—how -was this newly-acquired province to be 
administered ? The position which John Lawrence had held 
in the Trans-Sutlej States pointed him out as the man to 
introduce order among the turbulent Sikhs, and, but for the fact 
that the claims of his brother Henry were equally well-founded, 
the former would no doubt have been placed in sole charge of 
the Punjab. Sir Henry Lawrence, when the war broke out, 
had been the Resident at Lahore, and his political experience 
and original character were judged to be essential to any settle- 
ment of the Sikh States. Between,.the claims of the brothers, 
the Governor-General did not attempt to arbitrate, but an 
arrangement was made by which the administration of the 
province was placed in the hands of a board, consisting of 
three members—the two Lawrences and a civilian experienced in 
finance. After a time the chaos was reduced to order, and the 
Sikhs were reconciled to the rule of the English ; but the notions 
of government that the two brothers entertained were too 
diverse to render practicable the continuance of this administra- 
tion by commission. The board was broken up, and the sole 
charge of the province was intrusted to John Lawrence. 


The methods by which the Lawrences introduced the elements 
of a regular and civilized government among the rude and war- 
like inhabitants of the Punjab well deserve the attention of all 
who look with eager interest upon the task which England had 
undertaken in the East. By dint of almost superhuman labour 
the revenue was in some measure established on a proper basis. 
The restless and military spirit of the Sikhs was turned to good 
account by raising an irregular force which, in the crisis that 
was so soon to peril the British rule in India, proved singularly 
faithful and efficient. The services of John Lawrence now 
began to be recognised not only by the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, but by public opinion in England. In 1856 he received 
the first official reward of his exertions, and was made a K.C.B. 
In the following year he was raised to the rank of G.C.B., and 
in 1858 he became a baronet. He has been sworn of the Privy 
Council, and when the order of the Star of India was founded 
he was chosen one of the first knight-companions. The uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge have united in doing reve- 
rence to the great Indian statesman, and have conferred upon 
him those honorary degrees which even great warriors and 
politicians have been known to sigh for. 


In recording the influx of these accumulated honours on 
John Lawrence, we have passed out of the order of events, and 
we must now glance back at the most momentous epoch in the 
life of the man, and in the history of the country which he has 
been called to rule. In the midst of Lawrence’s administrative 
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triumphs in the Punjab, the Bengal army mutinied. This is 


not the place to examine the causes of that fearful outbreak of 


rebellious passion. It is enough to say that we were every way 
culpable in our treatment of the Hindus. We were wrong in 
our over-indulgence of the Bengal soldiers; we were wrong in 
our heedless indifference to their complaints and discontent ; 
we were wrong in permitting them for an instant to doubt of 
our impartial justice where their superstitions were concerned. 
From whatever causes, the mutiny flamed out with a violence 
unprecedented even in Oriental revolutions. Yet at the outset 
a vigorous hand might have done much to hold the rebellious in 
check, and to cow the hesitating into obedience. At Barrack- 
pore, the mutineers were baulked in their evil designs by the 
strong will of General Hearsey. At Meerut unhappily the 
weakness of General Hewitt encouraged them to hope for an 
easy success. The Sepoy triumph at Meerut stirred all Bengal 
with the hope of throwing aside the yoke of the English. At 
Delhi, the Mogul princes put themselves at the head of Moslem 
enthusiasm, and the English power was swept away in the 
capital of Aurungzebe. The European residents were massacred, 
and all communication with the rest of India was cut off; but 
before the mutineers had severed the wires, a faithful clerk at 
the telegraph office—he was killed five minutes later—bad time 
to send on this message to Lahore: “ The Sepoys have come in 
from Meerut, and are burning everything. Mr. Todd is dead, 
and, we hear, several Europeans. We must shut up.” From 
Lahore the news flew silently on to Rawul Pindee in the hills, 
where John Lawrence was; to Peshawur, where Brigadier 
Sydney Cotton, Colonel Herbert Edwardes, and Colonel John 
Nicholson were keeping the turbulent Sikhs in order. The 
English kept the secret of the fatal message. Lawrence and 
his subordinates at once took measures to meet the danger ; 
but it was not the Sikhs they feared. It was the trusted 
Bengal Sepoys, who were sent to the Punjab to guard against 
Sikh conspiracies, whom it was necessary now to disarm and 
hold down. The Sikhs, chiefs and people alike, stood by us 
manfully. Our most strenuous ally was the Rajah of Kuppur- 
thulla, who ruled the territory that lies between the Beas and 
the Sutlej. But better than any ally was the spirit that 
inspired Lawrence and his followers. At Lahore it was dis- 
covered that the mutiny had infected the Sepoys; they were 
disarmed before they knew how their brethren in the south- 
east had fared. At Ferozepore they mutinied, but were crushed. 
At Peshawur, the key to our position in the north-west, 
Cotton, Edwardes, and Nicholson, formed a movable column, 
swept all the country around and awed the disaffected into 
quietude. Throughout the whole of the Punjab Lawrence, 
aided by Montgomery and the other civil and military officers, 
maintained order and upheld the authority of the Company. 
But it was not so much by what he did himself as by the 
influence hexerted over others that Lawrence preserved India. 
If there was firmness in the North, there was weakness in high 
places in the South, and Lawrence undertook both to hold his 
own ground and to direct the wavering counsels of the 
authorities in Bengal. 

Now, General Anson, who at this time was Commander-in- 
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Chief of the British armies in India, was a man whose chief 


claim to distinction it was, as it was his pride, that he was 
accounted to be the best whist-player in England. As a 
soldier, he was not deficient either in a certain force of character 
or in practical insight, and his personal courage has never been 
brought into question; but whether it was that the Fabian 
principles of his favourite game had infected his mind or that 
beneath his firm front there was hidden feebleness of soul, 
General Anson was too prone, in the presence of great emer- 
gencies, to dally with a policy of inaction and to look for aid 
to others and not within. Such a man needed to be guided 
and sustained by a stronger spirit. And the fortune of 
England possessed in John Lawrence a spirit fitted almost 
precisely so to guide and sustain. As the horrible story of 
disaster and crime came with a rapid succession of shocks upon 
Anson in his precarious position at Umballa, and he saw all 
around him through the length and breadth of Bengal the 
mutiny triumphant and the British power swept away in ruin, 
the soul of the English Commander-in-Chief quailed. The 
daring policy of Lawrence,—‘“ the Scipio-Africanus policy,” as 
Stonewall Jackson used to call it, of striking home at the heart 
of the enemy’s strength,—overpowered the senses of Anson. 
He telegraphed back to the Punjab that immediate action on 
the offensive was dangerous or rather impossible. Was it not 
better, he asked, to wait for reinforcements and to entrench 
against the mutineers? Very laconically, and in language 
the most intelligible to a whist-player, Lawrence flashed back 
through those precious wires the reply, “ When in doubt, win 
the trick: clubs are trumps, not spades.” It was this message 
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that saved India for England. Lawrence had succeeded in 
inspiring the military authorities in Bengal with some portion 
of his own fiery zeal and indomitable resolution. And it was 
well that he did so in time, for the mutineers, everywhere they 
had the opportunity, severed the telegraph-wires, so that at 
last all the responsibility of preserving and governing the 
North-West of India, from Agra to the Khyber Pass and the 
banks of the Suleiman, fell upon Lawrence alone. With 
Sydney Cotton, and Herbert Edwardes, and John Nicholson 
to help him, Lawrence undertook a double task, either part of 
which would have borne down the energies of a meaner intel- 
lect. He took upon himself at once to hold down disaffection 
in the Punjab and to strike boldly at the heart of the mutiny 
by urging on the siege of Delhi. 

In the Punjab, indeed, there was still serious danger. There 
were mutinies at Sealkote and Lahore. At Umritsur, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. Cooper, captured nearly three 
hundred rebels, and, unable to keep them prisoners, and afraid 
to let them go, he executed the whole number. In August the 
peril reached its height. The Mohammedan fanatics beyond 
the mountains had heard the news from Delhi, and they burned 
for the opportunity of throwing themselves down through the 
Khyber Pass upon the English, and of requiting their debt to 
the “Army of Vengeance.” ‘The priesthood endeavoured to 
excite the zeal of fanatics below the slopes of the Himalayas, 
but they only partially succeeded, and Herbert Edwardes with- 
out great difficulty, suppressed the partial and disorganized 
outbreak of rebellion. he Punjab never slipped for an instant 
from the controlling hand of Lawrence. 

Meanwhile the siege of Delhi was proceeding, and here it 
was so well known that the commanding mind was that of 
Lawrence that the mutineers resorted to a strange fraud to put 
the populace in heart as to the result of the war. They selected 
a fair-complexioned native of Cashmere, who in some degree 
resembled the dreaded Commissioners of the Punjab, dressed 
him in English habit, and paraded him through the streets in 
fetters, as “Jan Larrens.” But however this craft might 
encourage the mutiny within the walls, it could not stay the 
victorious progress of the English without. If Lawrence was 
the brain of the besieging force, Nicholson was its right hand. 
The English, animated by the recollection of the horrible crimes 
of the Sepoys, were scarcely more zealous for the fight than the 
Sikhs, whose hatred of the Moslem dated from the day when 
their great Gooroo, Tej Sing, was cruelly slain by Aurungzebe. 
At last the perseverance of Lawrence triumphed; Delhi sur- 
rendered, but the joy of the victory was damped by the death 
of Nicholson, who fell at the Lahore gate at.the very acme of 
his success. Hodson, the celebrated commander of the Irregu- 
lar Horse, slew the Mogul princes with his own hand; and the 
aged Emperor was deprived of his rank and reduced to tlie 
state of a pensioned prisoner. From this time forward, Lawrence 
having secured the stability of his own Government was able to 
assist materially the military operations of Lower Bengal. The 
work that he had accomplished was gigantic. He had to deal, 
when the mutiny broke out, with a rebel army of forty thousand 
men; these he disarmed and subdued, and instead of them he 
raised as it were from the ground a tried warlike and faithfal 
force as large and well disciplined, with which he conducted to 
a successful issue one of the most memorable sieges of modern 
times. 

On the death of Lord Elgin in 1863, Lawrence was chosen 
with universal approbation to succeed to the office of Viceroy. 
Great expectations were entertained of his capacity to fill the 
high post to which he was thus raised, and peculiar honours 
were paid to him on his elevation. The Court of Directors ot 
the East India Company granted him a pension of £2,000 a 
year, which, by special Act of Parliament, he is permitted to 
receive along with his full salary as Governor-General. Sir John 
Lawrence’s five years’ term of office will expire in a few months, 
and already speculation is rife as to the choice of his successor, 
Lord Mayo and Sir Stafford Northcote, among others, having 
been mentioned; but in no quarter is any great regret expressed 
for the retirement of the man who saved the Punja) and the 
whole of British India in 1857. In fact, Sir John Lawrence 
seems to have proved himself better qualified to shine 10 
emergencies than in the routine of ordinary policy. He 1s not 
popular in India, where, rightly or wrongly, he is charged with 
a tendency to advance favourites and to neglect eminent 
civilians, whose views may differ from his own. His peace 
policy, the wisest and most honourable that an English rulet 
has ever pursued in India, has brought more obloquy — 
him than any other of his real or supposed offences. For this 
he will be honoured, when personal and temporary prejudices 
have died out, not Jess than for the courage and energy 
to which we owe the safety of India. 
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could possibly answer for the future. They also see some 
misgiving in the reference to the Divine protection, evidently 
is again the hero of the Parisian week—or feeling in this matter like the boatman in the old jest-book, 
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seem to have been of a very gross nature. The sentence : 


. . / oe says, “the exquisite grace with which the Empress begged the 
of the court was that M. Rochefort be imprisoned for four ar = I ~~ 


months; but he has put himself beyond the reach of the 
French authorities. M. Rochefort and others say that the 
libeller is a police agent; but this is a statement easily made, 
and it seems to be systematically resorted to by French Oppo- 
sition writers and speakers whenever they wish to discredit 
anybody. ‘The whole business is petty and undignified. The 
Government has acted with some harshness towards M. Roche- 


Queen, fatigued as she was with travelling, not to come to the 
Elysée; and it was not without difficulty that her Imperial 
Majesty obtained from the Queen, and as a personal favour to 
herself, this breach of etiquette.” The Press, on the other 
hand, began by giving a long and minute account of the Queen 
and suite going tothe Elysée in four carriages, of the Empress 
receiving her Majesty at the foot of the grand staircase, of the 





dresses worn by the Queen and Princesses on the occasion of 
the banquet in a State-room splendidly decorated with flowers 
and tapestry, &c. Ina subsequent impression, it treats this 


fort, or at any rate towards the purchasers of his journal ; but 


is absurd to expect any Government to go on passively 


submitting to savage and in many respects unjust attacks, and 


there is nothing in M. Rochefort to excite in us any great 


elaborate account as an error which had “slipped into its 
sselianiniaiicen Has 0, ihe columns,” and gave the following as the true version of the 
affair :—‘‘The Queen was to have returned the visit at the 
Elysée, where every preparation had been made for her, as we 
announced. But, at the last moment, an indisposition, brought 
Tuere has been “a scene” at the annual distribution of on by the thunder-storm which burst over Paris towards five 





prizes at the Sorbonne. ‘The young Prince Imperial presided, | o'clock, prevented her from going. ‘The Empress accepted this 
and when the name of Cavaignac—a youth of sixteen, and son excuse.’ We need hardly say that the true account is as true 


of the late celebrated General—was announced as having | as, bat not more so than, the erroneous one. ‘The Queen is 
gained the first prize for Greek, and he was called upon to go | now at Lucerne. 

forward, and receive the prize from the hands of the Prince 
Imperial, he refused to move. General Cavaignac was one of 
those who were seized and temporarily imprisoned on the eve 
of the cowp-d’état ; and the youth his son determined that he 





Matters are looking ill for Prince Karageorgewitch. He 
has been arrested at Pesth for the murder of Prince Michael 


would not approach the son of the man who had so treated his of Servia, and, if all that has recently been st ated with respect 
father. Madame Cavaignac was present at the time, and, like | him be true, the trial is not likely to terminate in his favour. 
a Roman mutron, encouraged her boy in his rebellion. The | — For some fifteen days before the arrest,” says the New Pree 
youth was applauded by some of the other students; the | /ess of Vienna, “the authorities had judged it necessary to 
excitement spread into the street, and cries were raised place a watch upon his movements. He, however, did not 
of “ Vive Rochefort!” “ Vive La Lanterne!” Young | attempt to quit his residence, except on one occasion, when he 
. was seen to go out with a small travelling-bag. The commis- 


Cavaignac has been dismissed from the school in con- peste 
sioner of police, who was watching him, inquired where he was 


sequence of this event, and some arrests have been made 
among the students. The incident was untoward; but going, when the Prince replied, ‘ For a walk.’ The commis- 
there was something filial and high-spirited in the action of sioner declared that he should follow him wherever he went, 
the youth, which it is impossible to blame. On the whole— | @P0” which the Prince abandoned his intention of a ‘ walk,’ 
what with M. Rochefort, young M. Cavaignac, the doubts as to and went back to his residence.” ‘The probability of the 
peace or war, and the approaching elections—the condition of | Prince having been connected with the assas ination seems to 
rance just now is agitated and uneasy. Some of the meetings become greater with the lapse of time; yet it would be unfair 
held under the new law have proved failures; the disturbances | ©Y% nOW to assume his guilt. 

being so great as to induce the chairmen to dissolve them, in 
anticipation of the police performing the same office. Here 
again we read of police agents being paid to cause commotion, Mr. James Sanperson, of Pall Mall, estimates the result of 
80 as to give the Government a pretext for rescinding the lately the wheat crop as exceeding that of 1867 by 4,671,285 quarters, 
granted right of public meeting; but such a game would be | and that of ordinary years by 2,472,974. But, apart from the 
‘ ’ perilous, and the assertion seems to us one of the dreams | wheat crop, there is little that is cheering. The barley crop 
‘the malcontents. On the whole, though the public mind is | he estimates at 20 per cent. below the average, and malting 
to some extent perturbed, there can be no very wide or deep barley will probably command as high a price as wheat. The 
= alec for the new loan seems to have been a great success. | oat crop is decidedly inferior; beans a failure; peas nearly an 
Peasants, workmen, and small shopkeepers, have eagerly sub- | average; potatoes small, owing to the want of sufficient 
scribed their small amounts, and large subscriptions have also | moisture to swell the roots, but not of inferior quality, and free 
~ome trom England. This looks like confidence in the future. | as yet from disease. Mangolds cannot prove half a crop, and 
turnips are well nigh a total failure. There are grounds for 
serious apprehensions respecting autumn and winter supplies 
of stock food. But the recent showers will cause turnips to 
braird; and as a large breadth of stubble turnips will yet be 
sown to meet the food requirements of the ensuing winter, 
| the evil of a short supply of stock food may in some measure 
| be mitigated. Moreover, with a continuanee of showers, 
pastures will grow rapidly, and by the middle of September 
may maintain a full amount of stock. 








Tue Emperor Napoleon has made another of his pacific 
Spe eches, but apparently with no greater success than before. 
When at Troyes the other day, he said :—*“I would not pass 
through Troyes without stopping a moment in order to give a 
0% of my lively sympathy for the people of the Champagne, 
,. are animated by such patriotic feelings. Last year I felt 
poe in noticing the progress of industry in your province, 
_8© you to continue it, for nothing to-day threatens the 

ay of Europe. Have confidence in the future, and do ee . 
bs ool that God protects France.” It has been argued At the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, = ee 
7 ee who are determined to foresee a war, that there | Mr. Dixon, delivered a speech the ates doz pon the eteitere- 
Something very suspicious in the phrase, “nothing to-day | tion of food, drink, and drugs. How many lectures, we should 
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have been delivered, and how many articles written 
on this subjectp—to no purpose P And how can it be aparnies 
when no efficient machinery is set in motion to detect ” 
punish the offence ? Mr. Dixon alluded to the fact that w “ 
the Adulteration Act was passsed in 1860, those bakers who 
adulterated their bread became apprehensive, “ but when it was 
found that no efficient means were provided by the Act to meet 
the expenses of active and constant supervision, they became 
confident again, and resumed their practice of pir gt 
without any fear of detection.” Of course they did, and why 
not, if they were dishonest enough to adulterate at allP If we 
were to remove the police from the streets, and put out the gas- 
lights, what a pleasant place London would be to live in. 
Adulteration can never perhaps be completely put down; but 
it might easily be much diminished. Not, however, by passing 
mere prohibitory Acts of Parliament, and providing no 
guarantee for their observance. 


like to know, 





Tux first private execution took place on Thursday at Maid- 
stone. The man hanged was the railway porter, Wells, who 
some time ago shot the station-master at the Priory Station, 
Dover. The scaffold was erected ina small yard adjoining the 
debtor’s prison of Maidstone Gaol, which for some years has 





been used as an exercising yard for the prisoners. To this 
place the apparatus was shifted, and here it will remain, a 
permanent fixture, screened from sight, except when it 18 1D Use, 
by movable shutters. In the town there was no excitement, 
but here and there were small parties conversing apparently 
upon what was going on within the prison. All that the 
public could see was the black flag hoisted outside the prison 
wall at the moment of the falling of the drop. Nothing could 
be more striking than the contrast between the town on 
Thursday, and its appearance on previous occasions when 
executions took place in public. 





Ir the Irish Church ever had a right to assemble as a synod, 
it ought to be allowed that right now. We have not hesitated 
to express our opinion on the anomalous position of that 
Church ; but granting that it ought to be disestablished and 
disendowed, this is the very reason why it should be allowed to 
show cause, not why judgment should not be passed upon it, 
but why anything it can fairly urge in mitigation of the 
severities of its execution should be duly weighed. It seems, 
however, that the meeting of the Provincial Synod of Dublin 
which was expected next month will be only a matter of form. 
It is said that Lord Mayo has taken the advice of the law 
officers of the Crown as to its meeting without the Queen’s 
Writ, and that there are objections to its doing so. But is 
there any objection to issuing that writ? Would it be more 
hazardous to the Church in Ireland than issuing the Royal 
mandate for the consecration of Mr. Macrorie will be to the 
Church in England? Of all others, this is the most injudicious 
time to “muzzle” the Irish Synod. No doubt, if it were 
assembled, it would talk a great deal of nonsense. But it 


might possibly say something sensible, and it ought at least 
to have the chance. 





_Lorp Ernest Vane-Temrsst, presiding at an agricultural 
dinner, alluded to the fact of his having been punished by the 
laws of his country for something or other, and of his having 
been in early years a patron of the ring. Some one, it appears, 
during a canvass his lordship was making, threatened to kick 
him, and the candidate took the occasion of the dinner to say 
that “if the threat had been carried out, it would have been 
returned. He was no more of a Quaker now than ever he 
was.” Lord Ernest Vane-Tempest, having renounced the 


errors of pugilism, has not as yet embraced those of the Society 
of Friends. 





Tue letter addressed by the Rev. Thomas Jackson 
president of the Wesleyan Conference at Liverpool, ie es 
amongst many evidences that it is not only with regard to 
what we call progress that our age presents so striking a con- 
trast with the recent past. In material development we have 
left the last generation so far behind that it seems separated 
from us almost by centuries. But in this case the fruit may 
be traced back to the germ. It is progress of a different kind 


when we hear a venerable follower of Wesley confessing himself 


compelled to abjure a friendship which he entertained forty 
years ago for the Church of England, and which his chief 


“I hold,” said Wesley in his sermon on the ministerial 
office, “ all the doctrines-of the Church of England; I love her 
Liturgy, I approve her plan. of discipline... .. I dare not 
separate from the Church..... I believe it to be a sin to 
do so.” Such, more or less, was the feeling of the Wesleyans 
long after the decease of their founder; and Mr. Jackson recalls 
the fact that, forty years ago, the Conference acknowledged a 
friendly relation to the Church of England, and called upon 
him to publish, in the form of a pamphlet, a speech he had 
addressed to them on the subject. But the Conference now 
sitting at Liverpool would not make such a request. 





Ir was said of Lord Thurlow that he looked wiser than any 
man ever really was. The Daily Telegraph looks wiser than 
any newspaper ever was. This air of intelligence it keeps 
up by its platitudes. On Wednesday morning, in an article on 
the Barnsley murder (called manslaughter by the jury), the 
Telegraph risks the following dangerously profound specula- 
tion :—“ One may fairly say, no doubt, that as the whole tone 
and temper of life, throughout all classes, improves, violence 
will become rarer and rarer.” This is as if one should “ fairly 
say, no doubt,” that as the whole sanitary condition of the 
people improves, disease will become rarer and rarer. And, 
really, one does hope things of this sort. In the same day’s 
Telegraph we have a neat specimen of reason and charity in com- 
bination. Adah Menken and Lola Montes are introduced into a 
sentence, and the wisest of journals says, “ That in the nature 
of both women there were generous impulses and a confused 
sort of yearning after good, may, with as much reason as 
charity, be surmised.” As the same observation might be made 
of all the subscribers to the Daily Telegraph, and even of most 
idiots and most malefactors, we scarcely take by such a 
“surmise” enough to compensate for the trouble of reading it. 
But the information of the Telegraph is as exact as its 
wisdom is profound. On the same day, in an article on 
Theatres, we find this:—* Bigotry and Intolerance yet linger 
among us; but they are relegated to a very great extent to a 
cavern where they crouch like Giant Despair in the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ gnawing now at the bone of an Irish Church and 
now at a Sunday Beer Bill.” When we have sufficiently 
admired the metaphor in which two beings are relegated 
to a very great extent to a cavern, we pause over the re- 
miniscence which tells us that, having exhausted the classics, 
the poet has gone to Bunyan. In the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
as we read it, Giant Despair, after having done much mischief 
in a castle, is “ relegated ”—shall we say “to a great 
extent ”?—to a condition in which he could not gnaw bones, 
even in a cavern :—* Now, I saw in my dream, when all these 
things were finished, Mr. Greatheart took the head of Giant 
Despair, and set it upon a pole by the highway side.” What, 
then, could the poet have been thinking of here? Probably of 
“ the two giants, Pope and Pagan.” Of these, Bunyan—we 
feel that we ought to say “ the Glorious Dreamer of immortal 
memory ”—of these, Bunyan informs us that Giant Pagan had 
long been dead, and that Giant Pope could do little more than 
bite his nails grinning, in his cave’s mouth, at the passing 
pilgrims. However, this lapse of our great contemporary, may 
serve to confirm in their opinions those who think, as we do, 
that there are too many giants in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 


since even the gigantic memory of the most gigantic journal 
jumbles them up together. a 





% 


Wuew shall we have the foolish and pernicious restrictions 
against the use of traction-engines on our roads removed? The 
Scotsman describes the appearance of one of these 
engines in Edinburgh, and the result appears to prove all that 


the promoters of the movement for their ordi ployment . 
contend for :— aw Se 


_ “On Saturday afternoon,” says the Scotsman, “a remarkable — 
sight was seen in this city. A train of heavily laden coal waggons, — 
ree dor a loggage-train, was observed coming steadily "P the 

ine in in i ’ 
a a ing inte. burgh from Dalkeith. It was one of Mr 

ving four huge loaded w. 8 in tow. waggon 

when empty, 27 tons, and pte a load of Po. yest of coal, 
the gross weight of the waggons 32 tons. The road-steamer 
8 tons. Thus a total of 40 tons was in motion. The road-steamer 
drawn the train from Newbattle Collieries, eight miles from 
over avery hilly road, with rising gradients of 1 in 16. There can be 20 
doubt this invention of the application of vulcanized indiarabber to 
the tires of road-steamers forms the greatest step which has ever been 
made in the use of steam on common roads. It com ; removes 
the two fatal difficulties which have hitherto barred the way to the use 
of traction engines—viz., the mutual destruction of the traction-enginé 


Ts ; 





entertained to his death, and recommended to his discip] 


and the roads, The indiarubber tires interposing a soft and elastic 





road-steamers, with indiarabber wheel tires, 
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cushion between the two, effectually protect them both from every jar 


and jolt—in fact, as much so as if the engine were travelling over a 
tramway of indiarubber.” 


4 





Some of our parsons who may be inclined to take part in the 
coming elections might be seasonably réminded of ‘the words 
of an author whose name has been recently a good deal in the 
papers :— " 


“T haye something also to the divines, though brief, to what were 
needful, not to be disturbers of the civil affairs; being in hands better 
able, and more belonging, to manage them ; but to study harder, and 
to attend the office of good pastors, knowing that he whose flock is 
least among them has a dreadful charge, not performed by mounting 
twice into the pulpit with a formal preachment huddled up at the odd 
hours of a whole lazy week, but by incessant pains and watching, in 
season and out of season, over the souls whom they have to feed. 
Which, if they well considered, how little leisure would they find to be 
the most pragmatical sidesmen of every popular tumult and sedition.” 
—John Milton. 





In his recent report on the state of the public health, Mr. 
John Simon states that the time has now come when, not only 
as regards commercial water companies, but also as regards 
local sanitary authorities, certain sorts of malfeasance should 
involve an obvious and unquestionable liability to pay pecuniary 
damages to persons whom the malfeasance hasinjured. “I am 
not qualified to say,” he continues, “ that some liability to this 
effect may not at present be latent in our law; but I believe 
that at least it has never hitherto been judicially defined or 
affirmed ; and it is evident that in this state of the case years 
may elapse before any aggrieved person, unless unusually rich 
and public-spirited, will be willing to incur considerable legal 
costs in testing his so doubtful claim toredress. I venture to 
submit that in this point of view the sanitary rights of the 
public are but very imperfectly secured, and that explicit 
legislation in the matter seems to me greatly to be desired.” 
The suggestion is an admirable one, and might be safely acted 
upon, 





THERE is no doubt that the recent great heat introduced the 
mosquito into this country. Some have doubted the fact, and 
a controversy naturally arose upon the question; but a 
Jamaica gentleman, now in England, writing to a Yorkshire 
paper, says :— 


“I had noticed the reports in the newspapers of the presence of 
mosquitoes in the southern counties, but I did not believe them, 
thinking that the heat had not been sufficient to breed them. I 
was, however, convinced on Sunday, when I caught five indoors, and 
saw many more flying about with their usual buzz. Those that I 
saw and examined were of the same size and colour as the wood 
mosquito of the West Indies, which is of a lighter colour and 
rather smaller than the morass mosquito, commonly called the 
* galleynipper.’ I may mention that, being a West Indian, I am well 
acquainted with the tropical intruder.” 





Consois are quoted 938 to } for money, and 93 to } for the 
account. There has been no material change in railway stocks. 
Foreign securities have been dull, and the variations unimportant, 
Colonial Government securities are unaltered. An active 
business has been done in French Atlantic Telegraph shares, 
which are already marked 1} to 1} premium. Bank shares 
have been quiet. The shares of the financial companies exhibit 
no alteration, and business in miscellaneous shares has been 
limited. The following ships are now on the way from 
Australia to England with gold, viz.:—The Lincolnshire with 
£279,500; the Hssex with £189,000; the Wave of Life with 
£101,500; the Flying Cloud with £30,500; the Mataoka with 
£15,000 ; the Wooloomooloo with £15,000; and the Sir John 
Lawrence with £9,000. The total is £639,500. A first divi- 
dend of 2s. 7d. in the pound is announced for payment on the 
separate estate of Sir S. M. Peto, 2s. 2d. in the pound on that 
of Mr. E. Betts, and 1s. 10d. in the pound on the joint estate 
of Peto and Betts. The half-yearly interest on the Mauritius 
Government Six per Cent. Debentures, and on the registered 
debentures expiring in 1895-6, due on the 15th (to-day), is 
announced for payment in due course at the office of the Crown 
agents for the colonies. The overdue deferred dividend warrants 
of the Recife and San Francisco (Pernambuco) Railway Com- 
pany for the two half-years ending June and December, 1867, 
will be paid on presentation at the company’s bankers, Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbocks, & Co., 15, Lombard-street. The mail from 
Guayaquil has brought a remittance of £679 on account of the 
dividends on the debt of Equador. The value of our exports 


*,* M4 : T 
to British i i gress this year, havin ers 
ineh Tt. Phas. 5. seanive Yee , <- Company have made a call of £5 per share, payable on 


14th September. 


been £8,828,842 in the five months ending May 31, as com- 
pared with £7,917,481 in the corresponding period of 1867, and 
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£7,271,102 in the corresponding period of 1866. Each Pre- 
sidency has contributed to the increase observable this year: 
Bombay and Scinde having taken our goods to the value of 
£2,336,594 to May 31, as compared with £1,864,007 in the 
corresponding period of 1867;~ Madras, £636,837 against 
£631,629; and Bengal and Pegu, £5,825,411 against £5,421,846. 





Tue half-yearly meeting of the South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany will be held on the 27th inst. A special meeting is also 
convened for the same day for divers purposes, including “ au- 
thorizing ‘the exercise of the powers granted by the South 
Eastern Railway Act, 1868, and the carrying into effect the 
provisions in that Act of Parliament contained, in respect of 
the division of the paid-up ordinary stock of the Company into 
two classes, and the issue of the ,same as in the said Act pro- 
vided.” A general meeting of the Charing-cross Hotel Com- 
pany, Limited, is called for the 24th inst., when a dividend will 
be declared. The half-yéarly meeting of the Great Western 
Railway Company will be held on the 3rd of September. The 
report of the West India and Pacific Steamship Company re- 
commends an interim dividend of 12s. per share, being at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, Steps are in progress to 
reduce the nominal capital of the company from £50 per share 
to £25. Mr. L. H. Evans (Evans & Buffen), the official 
liquidator of the Financial Corporation, has announced a 
farther dividend of 3s, in the pound (making together 7s. in 
the pound) for the creditors, At the fifth ordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders in the Mediterranean Hotel Com- 
pany, the directors’ report was adopted, and a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum declared out of the profits of 
the past year. The chairman reported that the affairs of the 
company were progressing satisfactorily, and that, in future 
years, increased dividends might be expected. The liquidators 
of the English and Swedish Bank announce the payment on 
and after the 25th inst. of a fourth instalment of £1 per share, 
making £18 per share returned. A further small amount will 
be returnable, though some time must elapse before the realiza- 
tion of the assets will enable it to be made. 





At the annual meeting of the Royal Insurance Company 
the report showed that the fire premiums for 1867 amounted 
to £460,553, and the claims to £292,125, leaving a net profit 
on the fire branch of £56,373 after paying all expenses. In 
the life branch “the annual average amount of new policies 
effected during the last three years has been £801,000 against 
£688,000 in the previous quinquennium. The usual dividend 
of 7s. per share was declared. The prospectus has been issued 
of the Tower Subway Company, with a proposed capital of 
£12,000, in 1,200 shares of £10 each. The object is to esta- 
blish under the Thames a subway between Tower-hill and 
Southwark, for the conveyance of passengers and parcels, It 
is mentioned that “the mode of communication authorized by 
the company’s Act is a line of steel rails laid in a tunnel under 


_ the bed of the river, on which an omnibus-carriage will travel 


each way, and be brought to the surface by hydraulic lifts ; 
the journey, from the top of one shaft to that of the other, 
will occupy about three minutes; ” and that “ the time neces- 
sary to complete the work is not expected to exceed eight 
months.” The Agra Bank (Limited) have declared an interim 
dividend to the 30th of June at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the A capital of the bank. That portion of the 
bank’s capital which is represented by B, or “ reserved ” shares, 
will not, in accordance with the articles of association, partici- 
pate in the payment of dividend until after the present year. 


|The report of the Nottingham Manufacturing Company 





(Limited), to be presented on the 19th inst., shows an avail- 
able total of £31,162, including a previous balance of £13,154, 
and recommends a dividend at the rate.of 10 per cent. per 
annum, and the appropriation of £4,000 to the depreciation 
fund (thus raised to £10,000), which will leave £13,500 to be 
carried forward. The directors of the Birmingham Waggon 
Company (Limited) have declared an interim dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. The Midland Banking Company (Limited) 
pays a dividend of 6 per cent. besides writing £2,000 off the 
purchase of business account. The Worcester New Gaslight 
Company has declared a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
for the past half-year. The Birmingham Banking Company 
(Limited) pays a dividend of 5 per cent. ; reserve fund, £12,000. 
The Lancaster Shipowners’ Company has declared a dividend 
of 5 per cent., together with a bonus of 5 per cent., carrying 
£1,214 over to the reserve. The Indo-Furopean 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE WORKMAN’S A.B. C.* 


Tats clever and instructive volume, which M. Edmond About 
has just added to the list of his works, owes its origin to a 
circumstance which could not readily happen in England. 
Some four or five years ago the author established relations 
with a number of working men who were desirous of possessing 
information on certain points connected with their life and 
pursuits. Finally, one of these, who seemed to exercise some 
authority amongst his comrades (none of whom their corre- 
spondent had ever seen), addressed to M. About a letter, begging 
him to publish a small volume for the instruction of working 
men in those primary principles of political economy which 
affected their well-being. Can we imagine for a moment any 
association of English working men having any such desire ? 
Can we imagine them making such a request to any living 
English author? Above all, do we know of any English 
author, capable of the task, who would have undertaken it, 
and spent much labour and time in the acquisition of the 
necessary information and material? Our working men look 
to gentlemen like Messrs. Beales, Bradlaugh, and Finlen 
for their practical economic science, their politics, and their 
literature; our authors pipe their lays to please their languid 
pupils of Mayfair and Belgravia. Mr. Mill, it is true, has 
endeavoured to popularize some of his works by issuing cheap 
editions of them; but as yet (as far as we are aware) the 
people’s edition of his “ Political Economy ” has not appeared, 
and, if it did, we doubt if working men would be able to master 
its terminology. Now, the merit of the present volume is that, 
while the Parisian mason, or carpenter, or tailor, or shoe- 
maker need have no difficulty whatever in understanding it 
and comprehending the practical teaching which it enforces, 
its contents may be read with pleasure and profit by those 
who are already well versed in political economy. The inge- 
nuity of M. About’s illustrations, the novelty of some of his 
views, and the graceful style of his writing are sufficient recom- 
mendations even to those who fancy they have nothing more to 
learn on the subject. We have only to find fault with M. 
About on the score of a certain carelessness of assertion which 
occasionally slips into his pages—a looseness of statement 
which belongs to the essayist, not to the political economist. 
For example (p. 27), he remarks that the plants and 
animals which existed before the advent of man upon 
the globe were useless. How about the immense store- 
houses of fuel which were then being formed, and which 
now exist in our coalfieldsP All double flowers, he says 
(p. 31) without exception, have been formed by man. How 
about the double flowers of the Cardamine pratensis, to take one 
out of numerous instances, in which a wild plant, without any 
human intervention whatever, develops a multiplied corolla ? 
A more serious error (as we imagine) is to be found in his dis- 
cussion of the rights of property. All men, he points out, are 
producers, and have a right to the property they possess, and 
the equivalent value of that property, except three classes of 
persons—robbers, beggars, and gamblers. Singers, actors, 
clergymen, and all similar people who live by supplying the 
sesthetic appetite with food, are producers; so are shopkeepers, 
who transform a commodity which is out of your reach into 
one which you can command at will; so are capitalists who, 
possessing a certain productive machine, lend it out to some 
person and are paid for the loan. He wages war, and very pro- 
perly, with the notion that a capitalist is a parasite, living upon 
other people’s labour, himself producing nothing. The 
capitalist who is a parasite is one who stores his money in the 
earth, and defrauds the world of the use to which his wealth 
might be applied. “ All the property actually existing in the 
world, ’ he says, “ belongs either to the producer of it or to his 
heirs ; and naturally enough, if we wish to have a part of 
this property, it is necessary that we should give in exchange 
Some part of owr property—that is, our time, or money, or 
brains. But here in England, for example, the wealthiest of 
our countrymen are those who own land; and who produced 
that? The value of the land we speak of does not consist in 
the agricultural improvements which have been made upon it 
(quite a different matter), but in the actual money received by 
bo tert of the land for the use of it—as, for instance, in the 
e ground on which Eaton-square is built. Now, it is 





quite correct to say that a man who has a certain quantity of 
money may properly invest that money in land, and look upon | 
the rent of the land as the interest for his money ; but the | 
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reply does not meet the question except on one side. Our 
richest families have not obtained their possessions in that way, 
A man would have to live twenty lives before he could lawfully 
make as much money in business or speculation as would 
purchase him land yielding £200,000 a year. The original 
owners of three-fourths of the large estates in England, 
history will tell the student, belonged to one of the 
three non-producing classes named by M. About. Now 
if a non-producer has no right to the property which 
he has acquired, how can his heirs have any such right? 
M. About has partially seen this difficulty in his search after 
first principles, and we cannot in fairness omit to give his own 
explanation of the matter. “It 1s true, that during a long 
series of centuries brute force has often installed the victor in 
place of the vanquished. Land, houses, flocks, gold and silver 
have been taken and retaken a hundred times over. The 
caprice of kings, the favour of the great, intrigues, fraud, and 
confiscations, have more than once robbed the honest proprietor 
of his capital to dispense it among others. But goods ill- 
acquired only cross the hand of the wrong-doers ; they quickly 
return to the mass, and industry and saving reconquer them 
with little noise.” One would be glad to know, at this point, 
if the lamps of territory doled out by Robert of Normandy to 
his hungry barons only “crossed their hands ;” or whether, if 
still retained by their descendants, M. About will kindly devise 
some loophole of escape for the original proprietors out of his 
black category of “les voleurs, les mendiants, et les joueurs de 
profession.” Farther, since we are on the hunt after first prin- 
ciples (which are always dangerous and unsettling things), we 
should like to have our author’s opinion of Henry’s confiscation 
of the property of the Roman Catholic Church, with a state- 
ment of the moral right of the present holders. But we must 
allow him to continue :—‘ We all know how one becomes pro- 
prietor in the year of grace 1868. One creates a capital out of 
one’s industry and savings; and changes that, in whole or in 
part, into land. There is not an inch of French soil which has 
been otherwise acquired ; not one title to property which is based 
upon occupation or conquest.” How much better they manage 
these things in France! One cannot help asking, however, how 
it came that the French noblemen who possess large tracts of 
territory, or their predecessors, were able to create the equiva- 
lent of that land by the labour of their heads or fingers? We 
know in England, at least, that if we were all to have only 
those possessions the equivalent of which we could create by 
our manual or mental labour, there would be a redistribution of 
property such as the maddest Socialist or the wildest Chartist 
never dreamed of. So far asthe morale of land-holding is con- 
cerned, we had better let bygones be bygones, and remember 
that the world has oftentimes been benefited by 


** The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


The fact is, M. About has been so anxious to disabuse his 
hearers’ minds of the nonsense about “equal rights to pro- 
perty ” and similar sophisms, that he has been bold enough to 
venture upon ground in which modern morals and merciless 
logic are dangerous guides to one who secks after consistency. 
Space forbids us entering into anything like a minute de- 
scription of M. About’s chapters on “The Needs of Man,” 
“Useful Things,” “ Production,” “ Parasites,” “ Exchange,” 
“ Liberty,” “ Money,” “ Salary,” “ Savings and Capital.” His 
concluding chapters, on strikes, co-operation, life-insurance, 
savings banks, and similar subjects, are those which are of 
especial interest, and they will amply repay the labour of 
perusal. M. About is a man of honesty and common sense, 
and he does not attempt to persuade working men that the 
remedy for all human ills is co-operation. As we have already 
seen, he does not include shopkeepers among his list of para- 
sites; for although it is to be regretted that a working man, as 
a rule, pays 40 per cent. more for the necessaries of life than 
the rich man pays, it is to be remembered that he pays this 
for carriage, storage, the cost of distribution, the risk of decay, 
the interest of the money expended by the retail dealer, and so 
on. Necessarily, if co-operative stores are to be tested on 
sound principle, they must have no gratuitous lending of money 
without interest, no services of officers without salaries, and 
none of the other charitable aids which, as a matter of fact, do 
help most of those institutions as they have been tried among 
us. If co-operation, on a purely mercantile basis, can provide 
certain commodities at anything lower than the rate of the 
ordinary retail shop, and can also offer the same conveniences 
of distribution, and so on, it is greatly to be desired; and we 


| are quite of opinion with M. About, that the more widely and 
' prudently the experiment is tried, the better. The same with 
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co-operating productive societies, amongst which he especially | 
mentions the co-operative society of masons in Paris as almost 7 
representing the ideal of such combinations. The whole | 
question, theoretically, is one of extreme simplicity, and 
depends upon whether the capitalists have been charging a dis- 


proportionate rate for the services and security they could | 
command by their money, and whether co-operative societies | 
will be able to do away with the cost of this or that middle- | 


man who has been exacting a living from certain commodities 
as they passed through his hands. If his work was necessary, 
the co-operative societies must have his representative; if 
unnecessary, his salary can be deducted from the cost of the 
articles. This is but one of many topics which this interesting 
and opportune little work will suggest to the reader. In 
parting from it, we cannot help expressing a wish that it may 
be translated into English, and published at a small price. 








THE SEARCH AFTER LIVINGSTONE.* 


Ir seems like a thing of yesterday that news arrived of the 
murder of Dr. Livingstone by the Ma Zitu, and here we have 
Mr. Young’s diary of the search he was appointed to make into 
the truth of that report, and his discovery of its falsehood. 
Such an expedition could hardly have been intrusted to abler 
hands, and it is quite impossible that it could have been more 
skilfully and successfully carried out. Mr. Young had been 
Dr. Livingstone’s companion in one of his previous explorations, 
and the Mohammedan, Moosa, who brought the story of the 
Doctor’s murder to Zanzibar, and of the Johanna men, had been 
constantly under his eye for upwards of a year on the river 
Shiré. His experience of them then led him to the conclusion 
that the first canon in their creed was to lie, and that the second 
made stealing from a Christian an honest transaction. There- 
fore, though Moosa told his story at Zanzibar with such appear- 
ance of probability as convinced Dr. Seward and Dr. Kirk that 
it was true, Mr. Young could not resist the impression that it 
was false throughont. ‘ There were facts,” he writes, “ which 
could not be got rid of. There was the mere ipse diwit of 
Moosa to go upon in the first place; and in the second, the 
man’s previous character. An all-pervading doubt haunted 
me. Moosa and his companions had deserted the doctor; they 
dare not reappear on the coast, much less claim their pay of a 
British consul, without a story to justify their turning up, and 
now their wits had served them sufficiently to palm this narra- 
tive off; it was so clad with devotion and affection to their 
leader that on the very face of it there were the traces of un- 
truth to my mind, when I remembered our previous acquaint- 
ance. Besides this, what had become of those likely to be 
faithful to him according to my own judgment? Wakotani, 
most faithful of all, had deserted; Chuma had fallen dead; 
and the havildar who had not deserted with the sepoys (long 
since back in India) had most conveniently died. The other 
lads from Bombay—where were they?” With these doubts 
in his mind, Mr. Young went at once to the President of the 
Geographical Society, and volunteered to make a rapid dash 
into the lake regions, and test the Mohammedan’s story. A 
plan for that purpose was sketched between himself and the 
Rev. Horace Waller, and for carrying out this project he had 
every help not only from the Royal Geographical Society, but 
from the authorities at the Admiralty. Mr. Young and Mr. 
Waller agreed that to make the expedition successful it must 
be confided to a few hands, and that two, or at most three, 
companions would be all the Europeans he would require. 
These were Mr. Reid, who had served as carpenter on board 
the Pioneer for a lengthened term on the Zambesi; Mr. Buckley, 
an old shipmate, who had cruised with him in the Mozambique 
Channel; and Mr. Faulkner, formerly of the 17th Lancers, 
who joined the expedition as a volunteer. 


* In submitting my plans, I had requested that a steel b-at might 
be supplied to the ‘ Livingstone Search Expedition,’ of a peculiar 
construction—an en!ire novelty in fact. In making the ascent of the 
river Shiré, which drains off the superfluous waters of Lake Nyassa, 
one is brought to a stand-still at the foot of a long staircase of cata- 
racts, at a place called Ma Titti. For thirty-five miles of latitude, the 
lake waters come tearing and leaping and foaming over cascade after 
cascade, in their descent from the high lake-land of Africa, to the low 
fever stricken plains through which they are thenceforth permitted to 
flow uninterruptedly to the sea. To enter the Zambesi, and from its 
broad channel to strike off up the Shiré, is an easy task for a boat ; 
but the ‘ Murchison Falls’ lead up to the portion of Africa best worth 
visiting, and no boat of course can pass. The object of the traveller 
is to make a détour inland, and launch his boat above ail these 


troubled waters. This accomplished, nothing remains for him thence- 





* The Search after Livingstone. By E.D. Young. Revised by Rev. Horace 
Waller. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


the Search. 


_ the minds of the natives towards us is one of goodwill. 
| reticence of which Mr. Young speaks, as one of the greatest 








| 


the poor native who has tried you 





forth but to sail up the remainder of the Shiré and enter its parent 
lake, the beautiful ‘ Nyassa’ of Livingstone’s discovery. 

** I felt that if a boat could be so constructed that one might screw 
her together in manageable sections—portions, that is, not too heavy 


_ for a man to carry—the great difficulty of ascending these falls would 


be at anend. We could by this means ascend the rivers, take the 
boat to pieces at Ma Titti, have her conveyed on men’s heads to the 
upper waters, reconstruct her, and so resume the exploration.” 


As soon as this little vessel was constructed it was named 
How rapidly Mr. Young made his preparations 
may be guessed from the fact that it was not until the ex- 
pedition reached the Kongoné mouth of the Zambesi that the 
Search made its first acquaintance with the element for which 
it was destined. There it parted company with H.M.S. Petrel, 
and Mr. Young and his companions commenced their voyage, 
taking along with them two of the ship’s cutters. It was not 
long before they found that the natives were glad of the return 
of the English amongst them, and throughout the whole 
expedition most grateful evidence to this effect was apparent. 
It has not always happened that Englishmen have been 
studious to show forth the superiority of civilization amongst 
Savage populations. But in this part of Africa they have uni- 


formly done so, and the consequence is that the impression upou 
That 


obstacles in the way of procuring information of any kind, has, 
in a great measure, given place to a feeling of confidence to 
which he was mainly indebted for the accumulated testimony 
he obtained of the falsehood of Moosa’s report. This is the 
reward of the justice and humanity which has always been 
displayed towards the natives of this part of Africa by 
Livingstone and his companions, and by the Universities’ 
Mission. Dr. Livingstone, indeed, appears to have a peculiar 
way of attracting the natives, which has done more perhaps to 
carry him successfully through his extensive travels than his 
iron courage. “ Hehas,” says Mr. Young, “ the most singular 
faculty of ingratiating himself with natives whithersoever he 
travels. A frank, open-hearted generosity, combined with a 
constant jocular way in treating with them, carries him through 
all. True, it is nothing but the most iron bravery which 
enables a man thus to move amongst all difficulties and dangers 
with a smile on his face, instead of a haggard, careworn, or 
even suspicious look. Certain it is also, that wherever he has 
passed, the natives are only too anxious to see other English- 
men.” A touching instance is given of the veneration in which 
the Great Explorer is held by the natives. When Mr. Young 
and his companions reached Mapunda, they found the chief 
absent, “but his mother, a very intelligent old lady, received 
us with the most cordial delight, and furnished us with every 
detail which either her memory or our cross-questioning could 
suggest.” He goes on— 

“Oar hostess was never tired of talking about him. One very 
significant fact she detailed. ‘The doctor’s heart was sick,’ she 
said, ‘on account of Moosa and those who were with him.’ When 
I told her that their return through her village was owing to their 
having deserted their master, she said they were a set of runaway 
cowards; and as to the Ma Zitu, they were nowhere in those quarters 
at all through which Livingstone had to pass, and she herself knew of 
his having gone on for a month in safety. I likewise ascertained that 
there was a very bitter feeling between her people and Marenga’s, ani 
it would have been a great card for the old lady to play, if ehe had 
heard that the doctor had met his death anywhere in Marenga’s 
vicinity. 

“ Amongst other things, I told my good old hostess that Moosa 
re to Dr. Kirk it was in her town that he and his comrades 
were plundered of their goods. This was too much for her. She 
waxed wrath most pa!pably, and I confess I admired the indignation 
shown at the slander which she evidently felt had been flang at her 
fair fame by these men, to whom, judging by our present treatment, 
everything had been done for their comfort. 

“ Standing erect ia the middle of her assembled people, she stooped 
and picked up a handful of sand, and then, looking up to the sky, and 
again down to the ground, she slowly let it trickle from her hand, and 
with all the solemnity of a heavy oath, declared that every word was 


utterly false ; and I believed her. 

o With emphasis she said that Livingstone was ber son’s great 
friend, and that be had done all he could to help him on his . As 
to evil befalling him, she knew it was false, and if it had him 
at Marenga’s, her son’s people would have avenged him, strong as 


Marenga was.” a 

Mr. Young has a high opinion of the natives of this district 
of Africa. He holds it to be a mistake, in judging of the 
native mind, to suppose it unassailable in its natural reticence. 
The new comer has a barrier of mistrust, misconception, and 
fear to break through which precludes the possibility of placing 
any firm reliance on native testimony unsupported, until the 
barrier has been broken through by long contact and by 
upright, unswerving integrity of purpose. Then, he says, I 
know no one so firmly turned to be your ally at all points as 
and has not found you 
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wanting.” A more severe test of their honesty and fidelity 
could not well have been supplied than the transfer of the sec- 


tions of the Search from Ma Titti to the upper waters, when 
the theft of one of the fifty-seven sections would have 
rendered the little vessel useless, and would probably have 
defeated the object of the expedition. Through a march 
and under a sun which taxed their powers of endurance 
to the utmost, the natives persevered until Mr. Young was able 
to launch the Search again beyond the Murchison Cataracts, 
and make a clear run into Lake Nyassa. It was while he 
was rebuilding the boat that one of a number of Manganja and 
Ajawa, who were watching the process, reported that a white 
man had been seen some time ago on Lake Pamalombi. He 
had a dog with him, and had left to go further in a westerly 
direction. Could this be Livingstone? When they had been 
three days on the lake, they stopped to hold parley with some 
natives on the bank, from whom they learned that a white man 
had been at Pamfundas, on Lake Pamalombi, and had left 
some time. He was an “ Anglesi,” and had two Ajawa boys 
in his company. After several days further voyaging the 
expedition came upon evidence which left no doubt whatever of 
the falsehood of Moosa’s story. ‘The passage is so interesting 
that we give it verbatim :— 


“ September 7. We started early with a fine breeze in a N.N.W. 
direction for the main land. We had not proceeded far before it came 
on to blow, and quickly a gale was upon us which threatened to send 
the Search and every one on board her to his last home. But a 
Higher Power was with us, and our extreme peril was only raised up 
for us to see this guiding hand the more plainly in an hour or two. 
We reached at last, with the greatest difficulty, a little sandy bay on 
the east shore of Nyassa—the first boat that had ever touched its 
margin with her keel. 

“ And here one of those startling chances, as some would call them, 
occasioned us the very greatest delight. What shall we say of it then, 
when [ relate that at the place we touched, only one native was 
visible, and he most sorely frightened : I landed, and going up to his 
hiding-place, told him we were English; to my utter surprise, the 
word seemed to disarm him of all fears,and he came towards me, 
saying how alarmed he was at first, but now all that wasover. I 
asked him how this was? He replied,‘The English are good.’ I 
again questioned him as to how he came to be aware of this fact ? 
What was my supreme satisfaction to hear the poor fellow narrate 
that an Englishman had gone through his village, and was very kind 
to them during his stay, making them presents, &c. 

“* Now began a great cross-examination, which ended in my being 
as convinced as possible, that not only had an Englishman really been 
on this east shore of the lake, but that I had thus lit on intelligence 
in this haphazard way which, like a dream as it was, nevertheless left 
me without a moral doubt that Livingstone himself was the man in 
question ! All previous calculations, all thoee shrewd ponderings and 
siftings of evidence at the Geographical Society, were put an end to by 
the simple narrative that fell from the lips of this poor native! 

* Livingstone, in a word, had not been at the north end of the lake 
at all, he bad set at naught all our fancy-drawn journeyings, and had 
actually been at this well-nigh southern extreme. 

“ My informant told me that he lived near a poi.t he showed 
in the distance jutting out into the lake, saying that it was an Arab 
settlement, so, after giving my men an hour to dry their clothes, we 
set sail again, determined to thread out the great traveller's course as 
well as we could, after being so singularly fortunate as to pitch on a 
man who could thus give us the very best clue to his having come so 
far in safety. We had only gone a short way when the gale began to 
freshen, so we ran into another weil sheltered bay where I descried 
@ few natives, 

“ T now took very good care to prevent any of my followers going 
near the people till I myself had every opportunity of first word and 
of avoiding leading questions, I jumped out when the boat touched 
the shore, and told them we were English; this caused a great 
clapping of hands and exclamations of ‘ Cha didi,’ ‘ Cha koma’ (it is 
good, it is well). The head man advanced to me and asked if I had 
seen the Englishman who had been here in the previous cold season, 
and nee rested there ten days? I replied, ‘ No; where has he 

* A. To Pamfundas. his I kne i i i 

rom, the lake ) (T w to be on the Shiré near its exit 

** Q. How do you know ? 

“ A. He told me even this same thing. 

” 2: ay was agg erg 9 like ? 

. You area man, but he was only about so high but he was 
of more years. You have much hair on your face: ‘ i 
Sain Mell Gee ach on y ace; as to the English- 

* Q. Then he did not have any hair on his face ? 

A. No; it was not s0; on the lip which is above, there was 


“ Q. Was it blacker than mine ? 


“ A. It was black hair, but there were also white hairs in i 
Pe I then bade them all sit down. aid wil, 

you know, without any lies, I will give you a fathom of cloth. 
—— my eye on the head man, I put the following questions 
’ 


else broke in without special permission. 
“ Q. Who had this Englishman with him ? 
“ A. Two tens of people or three tens; but to say how many I can- 


not. (On referring to his followers, they agreed there must have bee 
some twenty or thirty in the traveller’s cortége, but it was saulemtiae 


bene as to exact numbers, when they evidently had not counted 
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Now, said I, if you will tell me | 


| curtain. 





care not a remark or a prompting from any one | 


_ than Mr. Young’s account of his search, whether we r 
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“© Q Was he dressed as I am? 

‘A. The clothing was 5 oe - same. 

* Q, at had he on his h aS 4 

* ? potas a which was black and a piece of something h a 
(Here he imitated the peak of a naval cap most admirably, by 0 ding 

: : i hat Dr. Living- 
his hands over his forehead, and knowing as I did t Al 
stone had never worn anything else in Africa but this very head- — 
—so ill-suited, other travellers would say, for a tropical sun— 

i ly at this little incident, which really left no 
gathered heart immensely a ‘ 
doubt at all on my mind as to whom had actaally amongst these 

le. 
Pe Q. iad he a shirt on? 

“ A. Yes; one like that of yours. 

**Q. And other a ; boots 
my trousers and boots F 

‘ A. Yes; skins le feet like yours, and as to the other things, 
he had upon his legs some like those (pointing to @ pair of blue serge 
trousers worn by one of the party). 

“ Q. Had he any boxes with him? 

“A. Yes. 

“ Q. Tell me what you remember about any of thera ? | 

“ A, (Laughing.) There was one, a little one; in it there was 
water which was white; when you touched it, by placing your finger 
in it—ah ! behold it would not wet you, this same white water; I lie 
not! : pg: 

 Q. What was it for? what did the Englishman do with it? 

“ A, He used to put it down upon the ground, and then he took a 
thing in his hand to look on the sun with. , , 

“ Q. Now show me what you mean; how did he do this ? 

“ This brought out all the singular capability of the savage for pan- 
tomimic illustration. The old chief gravely took up a piece of stick, 
and his actions as he imitated a person taking observations with the 
sextant’s artificial horizon (which, I may explain to my less expe- 
rienced readers, is a small equare trough filled with meroury—the 
‘white water’), could not have been surpassed. The gravity with 
which he stretched his feet apart and swayed himself backwards to 
look up at the sun along his piece of stick, and then brought it down 
to a certain point, was a masterpiece of mimicry. It is a quality com- 
mon to all savages, and a most amusing half-hour can at any time be 
got out of them by exercising it. To ask them to describe a hunting 
scene was a favourite plan; they will imitate the gait of every animal 
in a manner which would convince a European he had everything to 
learn in the way of catching salient points and representing them 
trathfally. But to continne— 

*Q. Whither did he say he was going ? 

“A. He left us to go northwards; he went to the village of the 
Arabs ; he wanted to cross the water to the other side in their vessel ; 
he could not do this, and in ten days he had returned here; then he 
went south to Pamfundas. 

“Q. Do you remember the names of any of those who were with 
him ? 

“A. Yes; two of them were called Chuma and Wako. These two 
spoke the Nyassa’s language. There was another big man, he was 
the head of those who bore burdens; his name was Moosa. 

“This of course put an end to all further doubt. Chuma and 
Wakotani—the Dr. always addressed the latter as ‘Wako’—were 
the two lads we knew to be with him, and Moosa’s identity likewise 
shone forth from the band of luggage-carriers. 

“*Q. Did Moosa talk the same language as the boys ? 

“A. No; he said that which was different. That which he said I 
did not know. 

“Q. How many ‘more were there who spoke like Moosa ? 

** A. ‘Cumi’ (ten), holding up the ten fingers. 

**Q. What, besides himself ? 

“A. No (and down shut one finger), only five and four. 

. 2: -— a you seen Moosa and any of those men since ? 

dl oO. 

“ Here another man present said there was in the party aman who 
had long black hair, and on the top of his head was a place shorn, or at 
all events where the hair was cut very short. Mr. Faulkner’s long 
Indian experience at once identified the havilda of the Sepoys—the 
only remaining one of that faithless brigade which we heard in England 
deserted the Dootor early in the j y 

“‘Q. What else had he with him? any beasts that carried 
burdens ? 
oa nad, but there was a small dog with him which they called 

“Q. Where didthe M’Sungnu (white man) sleep ? 

“A. Up there (pointing to a certain spot). 

“Q. What did he lie on? 

“A. Abed; he made over it a small house of cloth, in which there 
were little holes everywhere. 

“T told him to look round the 
thing of the same kind, when he 


like these I have on (pointing to 


_boat, and tell me if he saw any- 
instantly pointed to my mosquito 
“Q. Did he buy slaves P 


“A. No, His people informed us that their chief said to 
sell men was a bad and a foul thing, and that far away south, pay 


Shiré river, he had liberated m i U 
as ee any captives, whom he found being led 


cs ; 
oe sg you ever see another white man ? 


“Q. Did he or his followers say whence they ca 
“A. Yes; from the great water which is salt.” sal 


_ There could be little doubt now that the object of the expe- 
dition was virtually attained, Every further step confirmed 
the good news. We need not dwell upon a fact which has long 
been familiar to our readers. But we will say this, that we 
have read no recent book of African travel more interesting 


egard it 
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‘as a narrative of the manner in which he and his companions 
performed their arduous task, or as recalling us to the con- 
' dition of a portion of the human race who have such strong 
claim upon our sympathies. 








THE VIRGIN MARY* 


CLEVER, learned, and good-tempered, as the author of this 
work shows himself to be, he can scarcely expect that the mass 
of Protestant Englishmen will be as readily and completely 
convinced by his argument for Mariolatry. as was the scion of 
one of our aristocratic families, who, in a single conversation, 
appears to have been won over to the Romish faith by the 
eloquent pleadings of Dr. Melia. Nor must it be supposed that 
the young patrician, who became so easy a convert, had been 
predisposed to Romanism by any ritualistic training. Qn the’ 
contrary, he seems, in a fit of Protestant fervour, to have 
intruded on the author (whom he met by chance in a new 
Catholic church) his remonstrances against the worship of the 
Virgin. Dr. Melia, with characteristic courtesy, listened to all 
which the stranger had to say, and then replied with so much 
force and earnestness that his new acquaintance was first 
softened, then convinced, and next professed himself willing to 
become then and there a Catholic. The Reverend Doctor had 
even to repress the ardour of his aristocratic disciple, who, how- 
ever, was impatient of any delay. He drove our author home 
forthwith, and having received on the spot a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the leading tenets of the Catholic faith, he proceeded to 
take steps for his admission into the Romish Church, and within 
a few months, in spite of remonstrances from Protestant rela- 
tives, we are informed that, “ by the grace of God and the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin, he became a Catholic.” This rare 
piece of success seems to have emboldened our author to hope, 
that he might exert a favourable influence on other Protestants, 





accurate and extensive. To this aspect of his subject Dr. Melia 
has evidently devoted considerable attention. He is well ac- 
quainted with the standard works of Chevalier de Rossi, Arringhi, 
Agincourt, and others, and the most valuable and interesting 
portion of his work will be thought by most to consist in the well- 
executed engravings from memorials in stone, picture, mosaic, 
and glass, dating from the earliest periods, with which he has 
illustrated the main propositions of each chapter. The Roman 
catacombs supply, of course, the earliest testimony, and we had 
hitherto, in common with most persons, imagined that their 
evidence told strongly against the antiquity of the worship of 
the Virgin. Mrs. Jameson has certainly affirmed that in none 
of the earliest monuments is any figure to be found of the 
Virgin standing alone, but that in every case she forms part 
of a group, be it of the Nativity, Epiphany, or the like. Our 
author has, however, in the present work collected not a few 
pictures of the Virgin represented alone, belonging to a date 
prior to the fourth century, while he quotes from Chevalier de 
Rossi a statement to the effect that the custom of placing the 
mother and infant together was much anterior to the Council 
of Ephesus and the Nestorian heresy, to which period artists, 
theologians, scholars, and antiquaries have, we believe, hitherto 
agreed in assigning its introduction. At the same time we do 
not see in this any conclusive proof that the early Church 
worshipped the Virgin Mary as our author would seem to 
imply. Whatever signs of worship are traceable, it is offered 
not to the human mother but to the divine infant in her arms; 
and until Dr. Melia can produce some monument of the three 
first centuries in which persons are represented as kneeling 


| before the Queen of Heaven standing or enthroned by herself, 


and prove to them that a certain kind of worship is due to the | 


Virgin Mary, being enjoined both by the teaching of Scripture 
and the voice of antiquity. He goes so far as to quote state- 
ments even from such orthodox Protestant teachers as Bishops 
Pearson and Bull, that a degree of reverence should be felt, and 
a kind of honour shown to the “ Mother of God,” that do not 


differ so very widely from what the Catholic Church over the | 
Indeed, of all the plausible “clients of Mary” | 


world insists on. 
whom we have met with, we must acknowledge Dr. Melia to be 
the most adroit. He is never violent, and seldom narrow ; he 
gives reasons for dogmas, authorities for statements, premises 
for conclusions. His logic seems to us sometimes extremely 
forced—e. g., when he argues from the silence of antiquity as to 


the precise time when the invocation of the Blessed Virgin — 


began, that therefore it was not introduced after the apostolic 
period, but must have been always extant from the earliest days 


of the Church. His theological metaphysics are occasionally | 


very bewildering, as, e.g., the proposition that “ the incompre- 
hensible mystery of the Unity and Trinity and of the Trinity 
and Unity in God, is the result of its infinitely fecund virginity, 
and of its infinitely virginal fecundity.’ Our readers may 
also expect to find strange pieces of symbolism and typology 
adduced to prop a doctrine which is somwhat weak on the side 
of Scriptural foundation. But, making these deductions, we 
cannot speak in other than terms of praise of Dr. Melia’s work. 


It contains a vast amount of solid erudition, of ingenious if not | 


conclusive reasoning, while it breathes throughout, except in 
ene or two instances to be noted hereafter, a spirit of fairness, 
moderation, and even wide-heartedness, which the recent ex- 
travagances of Ultramontanism scarcely led us to expect from 
a work that has received the imprimatur of Archbishop 
Manning. 

But, beside the theological and critical questions involved in 


Mariolatry, there is an artistic interest connected with the | 


subject which Mrs. Jameson and other less accomplished 
writers have awakened, even in the most Protestant of English 
minds. What are the earliest representations of the Virgin? 


and do these consist of the Virgin alone, or the Virgin and 


the Child, or Mary grouped with the Magi and other figures ? 


Whence originated the worship of the Virgin as evidenced by 
works of art P and was it a purely Christian conception, or, as 
in so many other cases, simply the adaptation of a heathen 


myth (perhaps that of Isis and Horus) to a Christian purpose? 


These and many similar questions are of the deepest interest, 


viewed simply from the standing point of the artist and anti- 
quarian, and the answers to them become each year more ade- 
quate, as the researches of Christian archeology become more 





, the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to all Christians, 


*M 
Byjthe Rev, Raphael Melia, D.D. London: Longmans, 


or else some liturgy of the same date containing such prayers, 
as were addressed later to the “ Mother of God,” we shall not 
depart from our belief that up to the fourth century no peculiar 
reverence above other saints was shown to the Virgin Mary; 
how rapidly it rose and spread after that date, from a variety 
of causes, readers of ecclesiastical history do not require to be 


| reminded. 


We cannot part with Dr. Melia’s work without recording 
our protest against his view of the famous dogma declared a 
few years back by the present Pontiff concerning the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin. This he affirms to be a truth, 
“having its foundation in the word of God, in venerable 
tradition, in the perpetual sentiment of the Church, in the 
singular union of the Catholic Episcopate, and perfect agree- 
ment of the faithful.” We can scarcely imagine a grosser 
misrepresentation of the case than these words involve. A 
doctrine which the illustrious St. Bernard emphatically repu- 


| diated—which Thomas Aquinas in distinct terms rejected as 


an unwarrantable hypothesis—which divided the followers of 
St. Dominic and St. Francis into two hostile camps—which 
when propounded anew the other day by Pius IX., was received 
with the disapprobation of all the German, and two of the most 
eminent among the Gallican, prelates, to say nothing of the 
apathy its promulgation met with on the part of the Catholic 
laity—can only by a flat perversion of truth be styled a verity, 
based on the perpetual sentiment of the Church and the 
singular union of the Episcopate! If Dr. Melia has really at 
heart the cause of truth equally with the honour of the Virgin 
Mary, he must feel that neither the one nor the other can be 


"promoted by ignoring or contradicting some of the most indis- 


putable facts in ecclesiastical history. 








MR. PERCY FITZGERALD’S NEW NOVEL* 


TuERE is a peculiarity about Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s novels 
which at least entitles him to the gratitude of reviewers. He 
never encumbers his pages with too many people. You do not 
find yourself lost in a crowd, each individual of which bears a 
striking resemblance to all the rest, whilst all are utterly unlike 
anything human, and you encounter no r of confusing 
the heroine about to become a bride with her grandmother who 
has buried her sixth husband, or the hero who combines every 
virtue under the sun with the villain who looks upon murder 
as an amusement, and cultivates all that is vicious in this 
world with no higher aim than to render himself generally 
obnoxious to his fellow-creatures. We are relieved from all 
in “Diana Gay,” which is essentially the history of a 
young lady. ‘There are, of course, many other people 
introduced to lend their aid in the flow of the narra- 
tive, and there are those lovers without whom no 





* Di ; i " M. 
Diana Gay; or, the History of » Young Lady, By Foy vt. Le Ave 
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fee Among English barristers, ot ali events,2 man doe 
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BOOKS OF POEMS* 


Porrey is in one respect like virtue or holiness : the practice 
of it appears to be its own exceeding great reward. Unless this 
were so, why should men devote so much time and laboar to 
the production of that which in no other sense can be said to 
pay them? The race of verse-writers, it would seem, shall 
never cease out of the land, any more than the poor, or than 


impostors, or than greenhorns, or than fools. or than knaves, or 


any other venerable institution. They come as regularly as 


| the leaves in spring; they die as regularly as the leaves im 


iN A 


j 





autumn ; they are plentifal at all seasons, and their works are 
buried on the shelves of the British Maseam Labrary, beneath 
2 covering of impartial dust. It wonld be hurd to say why 
they incur all this gratuitous failare. except for the reason 
which we have ventared to suggest. They have to pay the 
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printer’s and publisher’s bills ; they have to endure the severities 
of merciless reviewers; they have to put up with the indiffer- 
ence of the public. It is no small part of our journalistic 
task to be constantly sweeping them off with the critical besom ; 
but they gather again with incredible rapidity, and here is a 
heap now before us, awaiting judgment—a heap in which we 
have discovered only one work of real excellence. 

We take up first “ Alice Rushton,” by Francis Reynolds. 
On opening it, we find a preface—generally a bad sign; and 
this preface is written in a style of dilute Carlylism and Rus- 
kinism—another sign of very ill omen. Mr. Reynolds has got 
it into his head that there is something peculiarly terrible 
about “the present age,” the spirit of which he thinks is like 
“the spirit of one who watches the conflict between Israel and 
Amalek.” Furthermore he lays it down that—“In view of 
such a conflict, when the earth seems ready to remove from its 
place, and what were long regarded as the everlasting hills of 
truth are carried into the midst of the sea, it is not to be 
wondered at that the poetic art—most sensitive of indicators— 
should be more than ordinarily influenced by the prevailing 
tone of earnest and fearful questioning, or that men should 
write as though it were their last outcry before the actual 
crash of impending ruin.” This is the kind of unhealthy stuff, 
mistaking itself for something awful and prophet-like, which 
Mr. Carlyle, and secondarily Mr. Ruskin, have been teaching 
our young men to write. We are glad to find, by a dedication 
to his mother, that Mr. Reynolds is only one-and-twenty. He 
may outgrow all this flaccid nonsense; but in the meanwhile 
let us assure him that there is nothing specially tremendous in 
these times,—that in their elements they are like all other 
times,—and that we move within the forces of God, as our 
ancestors moved, with no greater probability of being suddenly 
hurled into destruction. Mr. Reynolds fancies he has had 
“ experiences ”; and he thinks that, in these awful times, when 
“what might almost seem the valley of the shadow of death is 
dark with mists of perversity and passion,” the “ small cloud, 
partly composed, it may be, of those very mists, and drifting in 
seeming idleness along,” which he has been able to construct 
out of his “ experiences,” may “give a faint reflection of light 
to come,” and that “some hearts [may] be lightened, some 
hands strengthened, in the beholding thereof.” He acknow- 
ledges that it may be lost in time “ in the unfolding of a more 
perfect glory,” yet he believes that it will “ not be altogether 
forgotten or despised.” There are few things more disagreeable 
than to see a young man thus posturing before the public in 
attitudes of mingled egotism and humility. Mr. Reynolds’s 
poetry is of a piece with his prose. It is not bad, but it is 
weak. Sometimes it feebly imitates Mr. Tennyson, and we 
cannot see in it any promise of future strength. 

“Kynwith” is a story of old Norse life, told in heroic 
couplet, and interspersed with occasional lyrics. The powers 
of the writer are of very average quality, and his versification 
is monotonous and poor. Of the tale it is not necessary to give 
any account. 

Mr. Frederick Field’s volume, “ The Mocking-bird, and Other 
Poems,” is not devoid of cleverness. ‘The first part consists of 
a series of verses imitated from well-known modern productions, 
and the rest of more original utterances. Some of the parodies 
are well done, especially the poem called “'The Phantom Cat,” 
based on Edgar A. Poe’s “Raven.” It thus commences :— 


“On the ocean swiftly sailing, with the western daylight failing, 
And a fair south-wester with us, scudding o’er the waters blue, 
O'er the bulwarks I was leaning, and my eyes my hand was screen- 

Ing ; 
For I wish’d to learn the meaning of a strange sail now in view, 
Of a vessel in the offing, coming slowly into view. 
I had little else to do. 


By-and-by the captain called out, and anon the first mate bawled 
0 


ut, 
Like an echo of his master, ‘Hard aport your helm, be quick ;’ 
And an answer, rough and ready, came from that old steersman 
steady 
(Quite a sailor’s life had led he), ‘ Hard aport, she has it, Dick.’ — 
Mighty were the first mate’s whiskers, and we called him ‘ hairy 
Dick ;’ 
And his beard was long and thick. 


Oa we journeyed, nearer, nearer, to the vessel looming clearer, 

With her sails so white and ghostly, flapping gently in the breeze; 

And the captain took his spy-glass, and, of course, I then took my 

glass ; 

Certainly I bought an eye-glass, e’er I travelled on the seas, 

A new patent double eye-glass for my travels o’er the seas— 

One of Dolland’s, if you please. 
* bn * * 

she’s a whaler, 

as they 


Then a rather surly sailor says to me, ‘ Lor’, Ww 
See, she’s hoisting Yankee colours, goose and gridiron, 
Bay ; 





That’s the skipper at the mizen, what he wants, no doubt ’s pre- 
vision. 

Oars is ours, and his is his’n; that I call the time of day; 

Not a Yankee in creation who’s not up to time of day. 

Just you mark the words I say.’ ” 


“ Dyspepsia,” a parody on “ Excelsior,” is also rather good; 
but in some of the “ mocking-bird” verses it is not sufficiently 
clear whether the author is in jest or earnest. The original 
poems hardly rise-above the ordinary level. 

When will men learn that poetry is an art requiring, in the 
first place, special aptitude; in the second, laborious training ; 
and, in the third, a complete devotion of the writer to each 
individual work he takes in hand? When will they discover 
that the mere amusement of idle hours, the indolent solace of 
convalescence, and the diversion of seasons of affliction, have no 
claim to be considered poetry simply because they are written 
in verseP It is not sufficient justification for publishing a 
book of so-called poems that its composition pleased the author 
and the author’s friends. A man should feel that he has an 
authentic “ call” to the poet’s vocation before he troubles the 
public with his performances in this respect; but the author 
of “The Creation,” &c., has rushed into print despite his own 
better knowledge, and a reasonable conviction that the divine 
gift is none of his. He writes in the inevitable preface :—* In 
a season of the deepest mental anguish, when forsaken by all 
my heart had most loved from infancy, cast on God alone for 
strength to bear the heavy weight of my affliction, my soul 
found comfort in pouring itself out in the verses contained in 
this little volume.” It was in reading the Bible that he “ felt 
impelled to write the two first poems.” The subjects of these 
being “ The Creation” and “ The Fall of Man,” we wonder it 
did not occur to the writer that they had already been treated 
by a poet of some mark and power, named John Milton. How- 
ever, he yielded to the impulsion of his spirit, and wrote the 
poems (not in blank verse, but in heroic couplet, with such rhymes 
as “God” and “Lord”); and then came in those dire “ friends ” 
who are never wanting to the poetaster, and in this particular 
case they “forced” the poetaster (the word is his own) to 
publish what he had written. ‘“ Having,” he meekly pleads, 
“ passed the meridian of life without even thinking of writing 
poetry, I felt it was next to an absurdity” (newt is hardly the 
word, O Poetaster!) “to presume that anything from so un- 


| practised a pen could be worthy of public attention ; still, I 
| allowed myself to be overruled, and have put them into a 


- distrust on the advice of his admiring friends. 


| 
| 








publisher’s hands.” Second thoughts are not always the best, 
and the author of these poems should henceforth look with 
The nature of 
the poems may be judged by a few passages from Satan’s 
first introduction of himself to Eve :— 


* ¢ My name is Satan, I am prince 
Over the Earth, and Air, and ever since 
God formed and placed thee in this garden rare, 
My eye has watched thee, for thou art so fair ; 
I feel such pity that God did enshrine 
Powers so contracted in a form like thine; 
It ia such tyranny thy mind to keep 
Shut out from knowledge. ... . 

. . » » Now thou art caged within 


This p-ret-ty garden, and forbid to sin. 
* * * * 


O, ho! that's the Tree: —Come now, an apple take,— 
Thou shalt not die, it will thy fetters break.’ ” 


The italics are our own, and are meant to point out 
the subtler felicities of our modern Milton. If our readers 
care for any more in the same vein, they know where to 
go for it. ais 

Miss Gertrude Grey’s “ Claudius and Eudocia” is prefaced 
by a similar excuse to that of the author of “The Creation.” 
It was written during a long and severe illness, and is published 
in accordance with the recommendation of “afriend.” It is 
certainly superior to the poem we have just been noticing 
(which it only resembles in having a religious tone), yet there 
is no reason why it should have passed out of the state of 
manuscript. é 

We find three other volumes: of religious poetry in “ The 
Minster,” “Collects in Verse,” and “Faith.” The best of 
these is the first, which contains some rather graceful and 
tender writing. The second might be described as Sunday- 
school poetry ; while the third is confessedly ‘‘ argumentative 
and didactic,” which is another form of saying that it is not 
poetical. It is in fact about as prosaic as it could be; and if 
the arguments are as ineffective as the verse—a matter into 
which we confess we have not inquired—the cause of orthodoxy 
is not likely to gain much from the Muse of Mr. Lewis 
Gidley. “Saree. 

Very superior to all the poems we have been considering is 
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young lady could by any possibility have a history, but they 
never obtrude themselves so as to lead our attention away 
from the main current of the story, and they avoid that over- 
crowding which is so dangerous to the individuality of the 
characters in a novel. Diana enters upon the duties of heroine 
at a very early age. Robert Bligh and Richard Lugard, her 
two youthful admirers, are looking forward to her being present 
at the distribution of school-prizes, in which Lugard is expected 
to take the post of honour as “ Imperator ” of the school. 
Bligh and Lugard have been keeping up a sort of neck-and- 
neck race in lessons and games, and hitherto the brilliant 
qualities of the latter have placed him in advance of 
his more industrious rival. ‘This year, too, Lugard looks 
forward to distinguishing himself in the debate with which 
he and Bligh are to commence the proceedings of the day, 
and to receive at the hands of little Diana Gay, with whom 
both the boys are over head and ears in love, the gold medal 
annually awarded to the cleverest boy in the school. In the 
rivalry and ambition which both the boys maintained through 
life, Lugard that day meets with a defeat which in no small 
degree affects his whole future career and which he can never 
remove from his mind. Diana and the other visitors are 
received by Dr. Wheeler, who presents an admirable caricature 
of a middle-class schoolmaster, and the proceedings commence. 
Lugard covers himself with ridicule in the debate and has the 
mortification of seeing his little lady-love hanging around theneck 
of Bligh the medal which he had himself made sure of and bragged 
about. The boys shortly afterwards have a fight inaremote corner 
of the playground, and are detected by Diana, who insists upon 
reconciling them, and gives herself all the airs of a mature 
peace-maker. They spend part of the holidays at the house 
of Diana’s father, who would have been a very good type of 
an English country squire if he talked less of his daughter’s 
beauty and disposition in the presence of herself and his guests. 
Some boy and girl love-making goes on, in which Lugard seems 
to be the favourite. Lugard aud Bligh meet once more at Mr. 
Gay’s house, when each has made his first start in the world: 
Lugard in the army, and Bligh as a junior barrister; and the 
young officer seems to stand so well with Miss Gay, that 
Bligh makes up his mind to retire from the field. His mother, 
who is a woman of extreme determination of character, however, 
has set her mind upon her son’s marriage with Diana, and is 
resolved to take the matter in hand herself. She meets Lugard’s 
insolent if witty attempts to put down her son with a bitter- 
ness which nearly extinguishes the soldier, and has her scheme 
naturally helped by an accident which befell Diana. After a 
meet and hunt breakfast, which gives the author an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in some admirable word-painting, we have 
a fox-hunt most happily described, and when the run is at its 
best Diana is carried away by her horse, who rushes headlong 
into a deep and rapid river. Lugard, who cannot swim, fails 
to be of any use, and leaves Bligh to effect a gallant rescue 
and become once more the hero of the day. Following up this 
misadventure was a drag-hunt, in which Mr. Gay is thrown and 
killed, and Diana, left alone in the world, finds herself under 
the deepest obligations to Robert Bligh and his mother for the 
management of her property. Mrs. Bligh’s friendship, how- 
ever, soon becomes converted into the most bitter enmity. 
Lugard and Bligh are opposing candidates for the re- 
presentation of a neighbouring borough in which the Gay 
family have no inconsiderable influence. The contest is a 
severe one, but some of Diana’s tenants, who could turn the 
scale, hesitate to vote. Lugard goes to Diana, and getting her 
to write a note to the effect that her tenants are to vote as they 
desire, shows it to the voters, who naturally consider it as an 
intimation that they are to support the person presenting such 
credentials, and place Lugard at the head of the poll. Bligh 
says little of his ill treatment, and goes back to London to the 
large practice which he has secured at an age when most 
members of the Bar have not received their first brief ; but his 
mother does not take Miss Gay’s conduct so quietly. She ex- 
presses to the young lady her undying antipathy and deter- 
mination to be revenged, and when we learn that she has 
known something of an elder brother of Mr. Gay’s who died 
abroad, and now starts for France, we can guess pretty 
acourately at the form which the retribution is to assume. 
Tn the mean time, Lugard, now a captain, promises 
himse!f a brilliant career as a senator, gets up a party,. of 
whom Diana Is one, to hear his motion in the House about 
soldiers’ wives negatived without a division, and is ultimately 
unseated on the ground of bribery, and succeeded by the in- 
vincible Bligh, who in turn makes a speech to which Diana is 
also a listener, and which gains hima parliamentary reputation 
at once, and saves the Government of the day. Daring these 
successes and failures Mrs. Bligh has been preparing for the 














attack upon Diana, and fires the first shot just as that young 
lady is in the enjoyment of all the glories of a London season. 
A claimant to the Gay estates appears in the person of a young 
French girl, the daughter of Diana’s uncle. Bligh is accused 
by Lugard of being at the bottom of a conspiracy to ruin 
Diana, and he has much difficulty in freeing himself from 
the meshes of the web which his mother had woven. 
He received a brief on behalf of the French lady, but returned 
it, refusing to appear in the case; and on calling at the office 
of the attorney who had sent it, is introduced to the claimant 
to the estates, who recognises in him a gentleman who had 
protected her from insult on board the Boulogne steamer. 
Diana is defeated in the action, and finds herself almost penni- 
less. The French heiress lets Bligh understand that she 
would be glad to marry him; but he refuses her, and places 
himself and his fortune at the feet of Diana, but hears that, 
had he done so in her prosperity, she would have accepted him, 
but now she cannot. As suffering virtue and faithful love, 
however, seldom fail, in fiction at least, to meet with _the 
happiness which they deserve, it is needless to say that Diana 
soon finds reason to change her mind, and that wealth and 
happiness are dispensed with every regard to the proprieties. 
Concerning the picture of society which this novel presents 
we can only speak in terms of the highest commendation. But 
we doubt whether the author’s favourite male character, Lugard, 
might not be somewhat subdued with advantage. Under other 
names we have met with Lugard over and over again in Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s novels, and never in a shape to be tolerated 
by even the most indulgent circles of society. In fact, no 
human being with Lugard’s disposition, and exercising it as he 
is made to do, could pass a single hour in the company of his 
fellow-beings without being thoroughly chastised. Weak and 
yielding woman, of course, offers the most fitting contrast to 
rude and overbearing man, but we question whether Diana is 
not endowed with too large a share of the imperfections of her sex. 
She excites the reader’s anger frequently enough, and very seldom 
his interest. We doubt, also, whether the hero’s success at the 
Bar and in Parliament is not too rapid for ordinary experience, 
and, for so young a man, it might have been quite as well if his 
forensic successes had been confined to one branch of the pro- 
fession. Among English barristers, at all events, a man does 
not frequently find himself, whilst yet almost a youth, as 
eminent in the Courts of Equity as he is before a common jury, 
to-day doing wonders before a vice-chancellor, and to-morrow 
receiving abrief in anejectment case. Marriage is, however, as 
essential to a hero as success, and, as Robert Bligh is expected 
not only to be a distinguished advocate and eloquent senator, 
but an interesting bridegroom, it is absolutely necessary that no 
time should be wasted in the bringing about of his successes. 








BOOKS OF POEMS* 


Torrey is in one respect like virtue or holiness : the practice 
of it appears to be its own exceeding great reward. Unless this 
were so, why should men devote so much time and labour to 
the production of that which in no other sense can be said to 
pay them? The race of verse-writers, it would seem, shall 
never cease out of the land, any more than the poor, or than 
impostors, or than greenhorns, or than fools, or than knaves, or 
any other venerable institution. They come as regularly as 
the leaves in spring; they die as regularly as the leaves in 
autumn ; they are plentiful at all seasons, and their works are 
buried on the shelves of the British Museum Library, beneath 
a covering of impartial dust. It would be hard to say why 
they incur all this gratuitous failure, except for the reason 
which we have ventured to suggest. They have to pay the 
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printer’s and publisher’s bills ; they have to endure the severities 
of merciless reviewers; they have to put up with the indiffer- 
ence of the public. It is no small part of our journalistic 
task to be constantly sweeping them off with the critical besom ; 
but they gather again with incredible rapidity, and here is a 
heap now before us, awaiting judgment—a heap in which we 
have discovered only one work of real excellence. 

We take up first “ Alice Rushton,” by Francis Reynolds. 
On opening it, we find a preface—generally a bad sign; and 
this preface is written in a style of dilute Carlylism and Ras- 
kinism—another sign of very ill omen. Mr. Reynolds has got 
it into his head that there is something peculiarly terrible 
about “the present age,” the spirit of which he thinks is like 
“the spirit of one who watches the conflict between Israel and 
Amalek.” Furthermore he lays it down that—*In view of 
such a conflict, when the earth seems ready to remove from its 
place, and what were long regarded as the everlasting hills of 
truth are carried into the midst of the sea, it is not to be 
wondered at that the poetic art—most sensitive of indicators— 
should be more than ordinarily influenced by the prevailing 
tone of earnest and fearful questioning, or that men should 
write as though it were their last outcry before the actual 
crash of impending ruin.” This is the kind of unhealthy stuff, 
mistaking itself for something awful and prophet-like, which 
Mr. Carlyle, and secondarily Mr. Ruskin, have been teaching 
our young men to write. We are glad to find, by a dedication 
to his mother, that Mr. Reynolds is only one-and-twenty. He 
may outgrow all this flaccid nonsense; but in the meanwhile 
let us assure him that there is nothing specially tremendous in 
these times,—that in their elements they are like all other 
times,—and that we move within the forces of God, as our 
ancestors moved, with no greater probability of being suddenly 
hurled into destruction. Mr. Reynolds fancies he has had 
“ experiences ”; and he thinks that, in these awful times, when 
“what might almost seem the valley of the shadow of death is 
dark with mists of perversity and passion,” the “ small cloud, 
partly composed, it may be, of those very mists, and drifting in 
seeming idleness along,” which he. has been able to construct 
out of his “ experiences,” may “ give a faint reflection of light 
to come,” and that “some hearts [may] be lightened, some 
hands strengthened, in the beholding thereof.” He acknow- 
ledges that it may be lost in time “in the unfolding of a more 
perfect glory,” yet he believes that it will “ not be altogether 
forgotten or despised.” There are few things more disagreeable 
than to see a young man thus posturing before the public in 
attitudes of mingled egotism and humility. 
poetry is of a piece with his prose. It is not bad, but it is 
weak. Sometimes it feebly imitates Mr. Tennyson, and we 
cannot see in it any promise of future strength. 








“Kynwith” is a story of old Norse life, told in heroic | 


couplet, and interspersed with occasional lyrics. The powers 
of the writer are of very average quality, and his versification 
is monotonous and poor. Of the tale it is not necessary to give 
any account. 

Mr. Frederick Field’s volume, “ The Mocking-bird, and Other 
Poems,” is not devoid of cleverness. ‘The first part consists of 
a series of verses imitated from well-known modern productions, 
and the rest of more original utterances. Some of the parodies 
are well done, especially the poem called “The Phantom Cat,” 
based on Edgar A. Poe’s “Raven.” It thus commences :— 


“On the ocean swiftly sailing, with the western daylight failing, 
And a fair south-wester with us, scudding o’er the waters blue, 
O’er the bulwarks I was leaning, and my eyes my hand was screen- 

ing ; 
For I wish’d to learn the meaning of a strange sail now in view, 
Of a vessel in the offing, coming slowly into view. 
I had little else to do. 


By-and-by the captain called out, and anon the first mate bawled 
ou 


t, 
Like an echo of his master, ‘Hard aport your helm, be quick ;’ 
And an answer, rough and ready, came from that old steersman 
steady 
(Quite a sailor’s life had led he), ‘ Hard aport, she has it, Dick.’ 
Mighty were the first mate’s whiskers, and we called him ‘ hairy 
Dick ;’ 
And his beard was long and thick. 


Oa we journeyed, nearer, nearer, to the vessel looming clearer, 

With her sails so white and ghostly, flapping gently in the breeze ; 

And the captain took his spy-glass, and, of course, I then took my 
glass ; 

Certainly I bought an eye-glass, e’er I travelled on the seas, 

A new patent double eye-glass for my travels o’er the seas— 

One of Dolland’s, if you please. 

* 7 . 


* Lor’, she’s a whaler, 


Then a rather surly sailor says to me, as they 


See, she’s hoisting Yankee colours, goose and gridiron, 
Bay ; 





That’s the skipper at the mizen, what he wants, no doubt ’s pre- 
vision, 

Oars is ours, and his is his’n; that I call the time of day ; 

Not a Yankee in creation who’s not up to time of day. 

Just you mark the words I say.’ ” 


“ Dyspepsia,” a parody on “ Excelsior,” is also rather good; 
but in some of the “ mocking-bird” verses it is not sufficiently 
clear whether the author is in jest or earnest. The original 
poems hardly rise-above the ordinary level. 

When will men learn that poetry is an art requiring, in the 
first place, special aptitude ; in the second, laborious training ; 
and, in the third, a complete devotion of the writer to each 
individual work he takes in hand? When will they discover 
that the mere amusement of idle hours, the indolent solace of 
convalescence, and the diversion of seasons of affliction, have no 
claim to be considered poetry simply because they are written 
in verseP It is not sufficient justification for publishing a 
book of so-called poems that its composition pleased the author 
and the author’s friends. A man should feel that he has an 
authentic “ call” to the poet’s vocation before he troubles the 
public with his performances in this respect; but the author 
of “ The Creation,” &c., has rushed into print despite his own 
better knowledge, and a reasonable conviction that the divine 
gift is none of his. He writes in the inevitable preface :—*“ In 
a season of the deepest mental anguish, when forsaken by all 
my heart had most loved from infancy, cast on God alone for 
strength to bear the heavy weight of my aftliction, my soul 
found comfort in pouring itself out in the verses contained in 
this little volume.” It was in reading the Bible that he “ felt 
impelled to write the two first poems.” The subjects of these 
being “ The Creation” and “ The Fall of Man,” we wonder it 
did not occur to the writer that they had already been treated 
by a poet of some mark and power, named John Milton. How- 
ever, he yielded to the impulsion of his spirit, and wrote the 
poems (not in blank verse, but in heroic couplet, with such rhymes 
as “God” and “Lord”); and then came in those dire “ friends ” 
who are never wanting to the poetaster, and in this particular 
case they “forced” the poetaster (the word is his own) to 
publish what he had written. ‘ Having,” he meekly pleads, 
“‘ passed the meridian of life without even thinking of writing 
poetry, I felt it was next to an absurdity” (next is hardly the 
word, O Poetaster!) “to presume that anything from so un- 
practised a pen could be worthy of public attention ; still, I 


' allowed myself to be overruled, and have put them into a 


Mr. Reynolds’s , 





publisher’s hands.” Second thoughts are not always the best, 
and the author of these poems should henceforth look with 
distrust on the advice of his admiring friends. The nature of 
the poems may be judged by a few passages from Satan’s 


| first introduction of himself to Eve :— 


“ ¢ My name is Satan, I am prince 
Over the Earth, and Air, and ever since 
God formed and placed thee in this garden rare, 
My eye has watched thee, for thou art so fair ; 
I feel such pity that God did enshrine 
Powers so contracted in a form like thine; 
It is such tyranny thy mind to keep 
Shut out from knowledge. .... 

. . . » Now thou art caged within 


This p-ret-ty garden, and forbid to sin. 
* * * * 


O, ho! that's the Tree :—Come now, an apple take,— 
Thou shalt not die, it will thy fetters break.’ ” 


The italics are our own, and are meant to point out 
the subtler felicities of our modern Milton. If our readers 
care for any more in the same vein, they know where to 
go for it. ' 

Miss Gertrude Grey’s “ Claudius and Eudocia” is prefaced 
by a similar excuse to that of the author of “The Creation.” 
It was written during a long and severe illness, and is published 
in accordance with the recommendation of “afriend.” It is 
certainly superior to the poem we have just been noticing 
(which it only resembles in having a religious tone), yet there 
is no reason why it should have passed out of the state of 
manuscript. : 

We find three other volumes: of religious poetry in “The 
Minster,” “Collects in Verse,” and “Faith.” The best of 
these is the first, which contains some rather graceful and 
tender writing. The second might be described as Sunday- 
school poetry ; while the third is confessedly “ argumentative 
and didactic,” which is another form of saying that it is not 
poetical. It is in fact about as prosaic as it could be; and if 
the arguments are as ineffective as the verse—a matter into 
which we confess we have not inquired—the cause of orthodoxy 
is not likely to gain much from the Muse of Mr. Lewis 
Gidley. peyuee “0 

Very superior to all the poems we have been considering is 
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the little work entitled “ Small Tableaux,” by the Rev. a 
Turner. Though written by a clergyman, it has no professed y 
doctrinal character, while not devoid of that natural sentiment 
of piety which belongs to all affectionate and thoughtful minds. 
The book consists of a series of sonnets, a hundred and nine in 
number, and the author has shown a very remarkable power of 


expressing himself tersely, feelingly, eloquently, and at times 
even nobly, in a difficult form of poetical composition. 
Some of these poems have been published before ; indeed, in 
earlier years Mr. Turner was known to the public as Mr. 
Charles Tennyson, brother of the more famous Alfred, and one 
of a whole family of singers. Mr. Turner has not unfrequently 
or unfelicitously caught the sonorous music of Wordsworth 8 
sonnets, while still more often we recognise the rich yet 
delicate touch which we associate with the name of 
Tennyson. The following, “On Seeing a Child blush on 
his First View of a Corpse’—originally published in 1830, 
and now slightly altered—strikes us as extremely grand, 
especially in the close :— 


«Tis good our earliest sympathies to trace ! 
And I would muse upon a little thing. 
What brought the blush into that infant’s face 
When first confronted with the ruefal king ? 
He boldly came—what made his courage less ? 
A signal for the heart to beat less free 
Are all imperial presences, and he 
Was awed by Death’s consummate kingliness, 
A strange bewildered look of shame he wore ; 
’*T was the first mortal hint that crossed the lad ; 
He feared the stranger, though he knew no more, 
Surmising and surprised, but, most, afraid ; 
As 0, usoe, wandering on the desert shore, 
Saw but an alien footmark, and was sad!” 


The sonnet on “ Missing the Meteors, 1866,” contains some 
excellent touches, and expresses a feeling of disappointment 
which doubtless many will be found to share :— 


“ A hint of rain—a touch of lazy doubt— 
Sent me to bedward on that prime of nights, 
When the air met and burst the aérolites, 
Making the men stare and the children shout. 
Why did no beam from all that rout and rush 
Of darting meteors, pierce my droweéd head ? 
Strike on the portals of my sleep? and flush 
My spirit through mine eyelids, in the stead 
Of that poor vapid dream? My soul was pained, 
My very soul, to have slept while others woke, 
While little children their delight outspoke, 
And in their eyes’ small chambers entertained 
Far motions of the Kosmos! I mistook 
The purport of that night—it had not rained.” 


The following, called “The Fly’s Lecture,” is delicate and 
suggestive :— 


“Once on a time, when, tempted to repine, 

In yon green nook I nursed a sullen theme, 
A fly lit near me, lovelier than a dream, 
With burnished plates of sight, and pennons fine: 
His wondrous beauty struck and fixt my view, 
As, ere he mingled with the shades of eve, 

- With silent feet he trod the honeydew, 
In that lone spot, where I had come to grieve: 
And still, whene’er the hour of sorrow brings, 
Once more, the humours and the doubts of grief, 
In my mind’s eye, from that moist forest-leaf 
Once more I see the glorious insect rise ! 
My faith is lifted on two gausy wings, 
And served with light by two metallic eyes.” 


Exquisite little bits of word-painting, like the subjoined, are of 
frequent occurrence :— 


“The evening wind awakes 
With sudden tumult, and the bowery ash 
Goes storming o'er the golden moon, whose flash 
Fills and refills its breezy gaps and breaks.” 
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GUIDE BOOKS.* 


To the list of his county handbooks, Mr. Murray has now 
added a guide to Derby, Notts, Leicester, and Stafford—a 
circle which includes many points of holiday interest. Indeed, 
it would be difficult for a foreigner to get, in an equal space, so 
good an idea of English scenery and its associations as these 
four counties offer. On the one hand he would have the manu- 
facturing element at its very intensest in the hideous district 
known as the “ Black Country,” from which, in a brief space 
of time, he could transport himself into that nursery-ground 
of the aristocracy, in Nottinghamshire, which has long been 
known as the “ Dukery.” From the din and smoke of Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton, he passes on to the picturesque 
quiet of the Peak, or crosses over to Sherwood Forest, Newstead 
Abbey, and the dozen other historical buildings and noble parks in 
whichthe Nottingham lambs occasionally disport themselves. The 
present guide-book is comprehensive and full of detail; it is, more- 
over, marked by the genuine Murray tone, which seems to suit 
the practical, prosaic, average Englishman, who wants to see as 
much as he can for his money, prefers well-known routes, has 
a profound respect for the whims and sayings recorded of buried 
noblemen, likes occasionally a little bit of poetry if it is 
pathetic and quite intelligible, and is pleased to know that the 
manufacturers of Mudborough are on the increase. The map 
which accompanies this handbook is more elaborate than dis- 
tinct. One begins to wonder why maps as clear and accurate 
as those of Bideker’s guide-books should not be forthcoming in 
similar works in England. 

Mr. O’Shea’s volume on Spain and Portugal, which has now 
reached its third edition, isa model guide-book. It is as small 
as a book professing to describe a whole country could well 
be; it is minute and particular in its information ; and it never 
appears disjointed or curtailed. Indeed, so wide is the field 
which it embraces, so admirable is its arrangement, and so 
entertaining and instructive are many of the subjects of which 
it treats, that it may aspire to the dignity of a literary work. 
The introduction, for example, will tell the novice as much 
about Spain as a dozen volumes might; containing, as it does, 
a series of concise and well-written treatises on Spanish history, 
literature, geography, finances, geology, botany, architecture, 
pictures, coins, music, wine, &c. To the present edition there 
have been added a description of Portugal, an account of the 
Belearic Isles, and a number of plans of cities and railway- 
charts. There is, however, only one map, which is sufficiently 
clear, but does not deal much with detail. Altogether, the 
guide-book is a very good one—the best we know of for the 
country of which it treats. 

The next little volume on our list is a very curious one. The 
writer occasionally gives his own adventures and experiences, 
and at other times assumes the didactic, and points out the 
course which his reader ought to take. We presume that the 
book is intended to map out the delights which fall to the lot of 
those who purchase Mr. Cook’s excursion-tickets, for the dif- 
ferent skeleton-tours are arranged so as to suit these routes. 
The author gives a few scraps of information regarding the 
places which he passes; but when he condescends to exhibit his 
individual experiences, he is much more amusing. We find him 
at Aachen recording the remarkable fact that he went to bed at 
eleven, and the next morning paid a visit to Mademoiselle 
Caroline, “ who keeps a cigar-shop.” Weare further informed, 
in somewhat foggy composition, that “her shop is resorted to 
by every one to learn the gossip of the town, with which 
Mademoiselle is thoroughly aw fait, and to be weighed.” 
Mademoiselle has some accomplishments—she “ speaks English 
admirably, and never forgets a face.” The writer of the 
x Vacation Rambles” then says: “ We were duly weighed, and 
made an investment or two, which we did with the more satis- 





The whole of Mr. Turner’s volume is full of charming 
revelations of country life, accompanied by a mild, sweet tone 
of meditation, and the voice of many natural joys and sorrows. 
Modest and unpretending though it be, this is a book which 
= be ae in years to come; 

_ Mr. osmer’s poems are of American origin, and do n 
literary credit to the land of Longfellow. oe The Siege of 
Derry” comes to us from Ireland, and is the production of 
that Orange bard whose pension from Lord Derby caused so 
much talk nearly two years ago. It is quite unnecessary to 


enter into any criticism on that which criticism would be 


wasted in condemning. In “ Shannon Bridge ” we have a few 
stanzas of very ordinary character, describing the river Shannon 
and its scenery ; and in “ Vasco” we find a drama which does 


not encourage in us any high expectation of the author attain- 
ing eminence as a tragic poet. 


faction because Mademoiselle, in the days of her prosperity, 
has not forgotten her old father and mother.’ We hope that 
Mademoiselle Caroline felt herself repaid for her filial affection 
in being permitted to weigh the person of an English author. 
Sometimes, however, even in the didactic portions of the 
| work, he is lively and entertaining, as when he says, with a 
smart flourish of Fleet-street Latin, “ Having thus in- 

structed the tourist how to get to Switzerland, let me 
now offer him a few hints how to employ himself when there. 
He should, if calidus juventa, adopt the means of locomotion 





* Handbook for Travellers i : 
Staffordshire, Seaton : Joba Mere Nottinghamshire, Leioestershire, end 


Guide to Spain and Portugal, By Henry O'Shea. Edinburgh: A, & ©. Black. | 
Vacation Rambles on the Continent. London: Thos. Cook. 
Practical Swiss Guide. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


Guide to Matlock, Bak adah 
Bemrose & en . ewell, Chatsworth, &e. By John Hicklin, London: 
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known vulgarly as Shank’s Mare, i.e, he should walk.” We 
fear that our author is not a very safe guide, for he himself 
says elsewhere, “I prefer visiting such places only whereunto 
I may feel the spirit move me;” and no one knows in what 
direction the spirit might send a man who goes to have him- 
self weighed by Mademoiselle Caroline in the morning, and 
recommends the English editor of a certain Parisian guide- 
book as “ by far the best friend for the stranger in Paris.” 

If the last writer occasionally indulges his humorous vein, 
the next one on our list seems to us to be simply incoherent. 
A more astounding and puzzling guide-book we have never 
seen; and yet, as the work is in its “ eighteenth thousand,” there 
must be some people capable of understanding it, and following 
its directions. For our own part, the effort to trace any well- 
known route through its pages has only resulted in extreme 
bewilderment; so puzzled does one become by sharp, interjected 
remarks, mysterious numbers, startling differences in type, and 


exclamation-points and dashes at the head of the reader. Here 
is an example of his quieter mood :—“The Rhine-falls are of 
comparatively recent formation. No classic writer mentions 
them.—A lively Briton lately constructed a ship higher up, to 
be smashed in the descent !—The Swiss Railway-Company 
illuminates them with the Electric Light !—And a local Hotel 
with Bengal Fires extra!” What are Bengal fires extra? 
Does one pay for them in the bill? The page in which this 
announcement occurs is devoted to a description of the routes in 
the Black Forest; and the writer seems to have been so blinded 
by the Bengal fires that he has omitted the only things worth 
seeing in the Black Forest. We do not even hear of the Feld- 
berg, the highest mountain in the Schwarzwald ; the Feldsee is 
nowhere visible; Donaueschingen, the cradle of the Danube, is 
forgotten. There are no maps in this guide-book ; but instead we 
find a series of curious little plans at the heads of the chapters, 
showing the routes by joining the towns with a sharp black 
line. We cannot part front our spasmodic author, however, 
without one more quotation, in which he is speaking of the 
Righi:—* Early and late! Earth’s matin and vesper altars 
are kindled to the glory of its Creator. Yet here, on the 
threshhold of the Sanctuary, a suicide took place June 22, 
1826! The man plunged down the precipice on the Lake of 
Zug side, and was mangled to death.” The italics are the 
author’s own. 

Bemrose’s “ Guide to Matlock, Bakewell,” &c., is prefaced 
by a remarkably minute and clear map of Derbyshire—by far 
the best specimen of map-lithography which we have seen 
among recent English guide-books. The book is devoted to 
the description of a few local places which are more or less 
familiar to southern families who are in the habit of seeking 
health and quiet along the valley of the Wye. The text is 
modestly written; some of the woodcuts illustrating the 
book are clever and well cut; the engravings are invariably 
execrable. 

“The Tourist’s Annual” is a collection of essays and 
holiday-sketches, intended to amuse the dulness of railway- 
travelling. Many of these are cleverly written, and some of 
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become. At present they have not only a very enlarged 
common-law jurisdiction, but have also encroached on the pro- 
vince of Chancery. They can deal with the probate of wills; 
they can regulate the administration of charitable trusts ; they 
are the guardians of friendly societies ; literary and scientific 
institutions and the merchant shipping more or less own their 
sway; alkali-works and joint-stock companies are no strangers 
to their interference ; and, in point of fact, it is at the present 
moment rather difficult to say into what legal pie a County 
Court judge may not put his fingers. The practice of Parlia- 
ment during recent years has been to impose upon them all sorts 
of miscellaneous duties which there was no one else at hand to 
perform. And although the observation of a witty ex-Chan- 
cellor was slightly irreverent, it is none the less true that they 
have been treated as a sort of “legal beasts of burthen,” and 
the only wonder is that they do not stagger and faint under 


| the burthen they bear. Competently to fulfil the duties of 
what not. Even when the writer pauses to write two or three | 
consecutive lines about one subject, he cannot help pitching | 


County Court judge at the present moment, a man should 
combine the knowledge and the judicial aptitude of a Lord 
Chancellor, a Lord Chief Justice, a judge of the Court of 
Probate, and a judge of the Court of Admiralty. And if it 
be unfortunately true that it is not easy to find gentlemen 
willing to place abilities of this order at the disposal of the 
public for £1,500 a year, the public must accept the blame of 
demanding from its servants impossible qualifications. 

It might have been supposed that long before this the 
various acts extending, modifying, or adding to the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts would have been subjected to a process of 
consolidation or codification, so that the legal profession and 
the public might be enabled to see—comparatively speaking— 
at a glance what are, or are not, the precise enactments bearing 
on any subject. But the English mind does not take kindly 
to consolidation or codification. It puts off such a stage as 
long as possible, and even then does as little as can be helped. 
The consequence is that Act has been piled upon Act—one 
repealing or amending or enlarging another—until the whole 
County Court system would be a perfect legal jungle, if it were 
not for the labours of the legal writers who have undertaken 


_ the task of reducing chaos to something like order. Every new 


County Court Act of any importance presents us with a new 
batch of text-books; and, as the Act of 1867 was one of this 
character, we have had, ever since it obtained the Royal assent, 
a dropping fire of editions of the County Courts Acts nearly 
all indifferent, and some positively bad. At last, however,-we 
have in the work before us one which can be confidently recom- 
mended to the profession. It is based upon a sound and con- 


' venient method; and the details have been worked out with 


them supply the ordinary guide-book information about | 
certain places and routes. We presume that these papers | 


are reprinted; in any case they will be found to fulfil | 


their purpose not unsatisfactorily; and certainly the reader _ the subject to which it relates. This part of the work has been 


| done most thoroughly. So far as we are able to ascertain by 


will get plenty of material for his money. The sketches 
are both of home and foreign travel. There is added to 
the collection a list of common phrases, with their equivalent 
in German, which would be more useful if the German did not 
contain so many printer’s errors. We should counsel the 
traveller, however, who is asked the question “ Schlafen Sie?” 
(Do you sleep?) not to reply “Ich bin” (Iam). And although 
there occur among “common phrases” such sentences as 
“ Gehen Sie zum Teufel” and “ Lassen Sie sich einpékeln,” we 
beseech him to use them as sparingly as possible, if he has 
any desire to return to England with his nose in its normal 
positien. 








THE COUNTY COURTS ACTS.* 


Tue statutes which regulate the practice and jurisdiction of 
the County Courts are by no means in a satisfactory condition. 
These tribunals were originally founded to serve a well-defined 
and very simple purpose. Nobody expected that they would 
develop from mere small-debts courts into what they have now 





* The County Courts Acts, Rules, and Orders (Common Law and Equity). &e, 
api Shortt and Edwyn Jones, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. London: Horace 
x. 











that general knowledge of the law, that completeness of 
research, and that steady industry and watchful accu- 
racy which are essential to a competent commentator upon 
Acts of Parliament. The plan of the book is not, indeed, 
new. But it is none the worse for that, as will be readily 
admitted by our legal readers, when we say that it is 


the one adopted in those well-known and highly-esteemed 


works, “ Osborne’s Chancery Acts” and “ Day’s Common 
Law Procedure Acts.” The several amendments are given in 
chronological order, the provisions that are repealed being 
printed in red ink, and then under each clause that requires or 
is capable of elucidation a note is added, giving all the cases 
which have fixed its interpretation, or which throw light upon 


testing it at haphazard, we are disposed to think that few cases 
bearing in an appreciable degree upon County-Coart law, have 
been omitted from the pages of Messrs. Shortt and Jones; 
while the style of the notes leaves nothing to be desired 
on the score of clearness and of that pregnant brevity 
which a lawyer values so much in a work intended for 
use as a book of practice. On various portions of the 
equitable jurisdiction of the courts, on the attachment of debts, 
on interrogations, on equitable defences, and on one or two other 
matters, the authors treat with more fulness; and the sections 
devoted to these subjects will be found to contain a really 
admirable and most useful summary of the law on subjects 
which lie rather ont of the beaten track of the common-law 
practitioner. When we have added that the work contains a 
complete reprint, not only of the County Courts Acts properly 
so. called, but of those portions of Acts which confer an 
incidental jurisdiction upon these tribunals; that it also 
embraces all the rules and forms in force under each and 
all of these Acts, and that it is completed by a very 
full, minute, and well-arranged index, we shall have said enough 
to recommend this unpretending but most useful work to the 
attention of those for whose benefit it is designed. It is seldom 
that we meet with an annotated edition of a number of Acts of 
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Parliament—more than a little heterogeneous in character, 
although closely connected in subject—which does so well - 
that ought to be done without overlaying the subject wit 
superfluous, and therefore embarrassing matter. 








THE SQUIRE OF CHAPEL DARESFIELD.* 


Wuy a writer who seems to have more than average ability, 
and whose thoughts are really sometimes deserving of utterance, 
should choose to adopt as the vehicle of his ideas a story fit 
only for an idiot’s mouthing, is one of those problems which 
are not worthy of being solved. Mr. Baddeley, the author of 
“The Squire of Chapel Darestield,” writes with fluency, and 
has a turn for humour as well as some capacity for pathos. 
The picture he draws, for instance, at the end of the first 
volume, of Miss Lilian Raynes, the hard-working daughter of 
a poor old curate, is natural and attractive, and that of the 
handsome, melancholy visitor to the Cumberthorpe inn, who 
is supposed to be a great poet, but who turns out to be a 
Byronic bagman, is tolerably amusing. Still better, as being 
really humorous, is the chapter headed “ Mr. Applestack,” for 
the sake’of which one can forgive much of the folly bound up 
with it. Unfortunately there is a great deal of the folly, and 
only u small portion of such “ delicate fooling,” as that of the 
chapter to which we have alluded. The plot of the story is as 
follows :—An old gentleman, Lionel Rushton, having buried his 
money in a wood, as a safe manner of investing it, writes a 
letter on his deathbed to mention the fact to his friend and 
executor, Mr. Charteris. The letter falls into the hands of a 
clerical pedagogue, the Rev. Ascham Blaker, who straightway 
digs up the treasure, and appropriates it to himself. But while 
doing so he is disturbed by Valentine Greatorex, the owner’s 
nephew, whom he with great presence of mind flings into a 
river, and so disposes of for the space of a volume and a half. 
Years pass by, and Vincent Rushton, the heir of the plundered 
man, grows up poorer than he ought to have been, but hand- 
some, poetic, and susceptible. The greater part of the book is 
taken up by a recital of his flirtations. Number one is with a 
beautiful young creature whom he meets one evening for the 
first time by a river’s side. She is sitting on one end of a 
bench, and reading. He sits down at the other end, and admires 

her “ ordered mass of dark hair in the shade, drawn away from a 
high white brow.” She raises her eyes and looks “ straight and 
unflinchingly at him.” Then,“ slowly, sweetly, she said, ‘ It has 
been a remarkably fine day.’” Vincent perceives that she is 
“a girl who was above, not below, the affected indifference of 
young ladies,” and gladly acquiesces in her request that he 
should read Shelley to her. From that moment he is in love 
with Miss Harriet Atkinson, and he is about to ask her to 
marry him when one evening he, acting on a hint given him by 
a friend, listens to a conversation between her and a butler. In 
it she says to that domestic, who has been bewailing his small 
chance of succeeding in gaining a heart which is besieged by a 
suitor of gentle birth, “ Harriet Atkinson will marry you, not 
that silly, idle, useless young man.” Naturally confounded at 
hearing such words issue from the mouth of one who had a few 
moments previously entreated him to let his soul be “ like an 
ASolian harp, ever vibrating to the natural air—sympathetic 
ever with the flowing river and the flying cloud,” and had 
declared that “ Life in this mean, mournful world should be 
made more blest than the life of paradise—as self-sacrifice is a 
sweeter, purer blossom than the flowers of Eden,” and not 
being aware that it is not she, but some one else, who really is 
Miss Harriet Atkinson, he gives her up and retires for a time 
into cynicism. His second flirtation is with a Miss Madeline 
Wynter, whose acquaintance he had originally made when he 
was a boy and she a little girl, Their first meeting by the 
seaside is prettily described, and indeed the whole sketch of 
her character is worthy of praise. To her he proposes and she 
accepts him and is happy, but the Rev. Ascham Blaker, who is 


the villain of the piece, makes him the second time the victim | 


of a fragment of an overheard conversation, and he flies from 
Madeline as he had done from his former love. Thirdly he 
becomes slightly enamoured of a Miss Lilian Raynes. Just at 
this crisis he is made aware of Mr. Ascham Blaker’s criminal 
proceedings of ten years ago, so he obliges that gentleman to 
make a will in favour of that young lady, and then to pretend 
to die. Soon afterwards he gets upon an omnibus in London, 
and in the conductor he recognises the Rev. Ascham, and in 


the driver his own uncle, Edward Rushton. After this, it is 
not wonderful that in the piano-player of a music-hall he finds | 





* The Squire of Chapel Daresfield. By R. Whield 
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his father’s friend and executor, Mr. Charteris, with whose 
daughter Sarah he fourthly and finally falls desperately in love, 
The rest of the story may be imagined. As we have already 
observed, it is a pity that a certain amount of cleverness should 
have been wasted on such worthless material. 








EARLY ENGLISH TEXT PUBLICATIONS.* 


We are sorry to find, by a notice prefixed to the first part of 
“ Old English Homilies,” that the fands of the Early English 
Text Society are not as flourishing as its friends could desire. 
This has led to the substitution of the “ Homilies ” for Mr. 
Toulmin Smith’s book on “ English Gilds,” the money available 
for the production of which (£50, with £26 balance at the bank) 
is quite inadequate for the purpose of bringing it out. The 
issue of Part II. of the “ Homilies,” indeed, has been secured 
only by the advance of ten years’ subscription on the part of 
Messrs. Cosens, Furnivall, and S. H. Hodgson, and five years’ 
subscription on that of Mr. John Leigh. “The committee,” 
says the paper from which we are quoting, “ urge on all present 
members the necessity of obtaining speedily new ones for the 
society. Unless further subscriptions are obtained, Part III. of 
‘ Merlin,’ due this year, must be much less in size than the com- 
mittee and the editor of the book hope to make it, and the 
‘Gawaine Poems’ cannot be issued. Fifty new members have 
already joined the society this year. The committee trust that 
this number will be increased by a hundred before the end of 
the year, and that all new members who have not last year’s 
Texts will take them.” The society is doing such good service 
in connection with old English literature and the dev: lopment 
of the language that we should regret to see it perishing for 
lack of funds, and we therefore insert the present appeal before 
proceeding to the consideration of the publications now in our 
hands. 

The volume of “ Homilies” which stands first on our list is 
described by its editor as “merely a bundle of fragments and 
smaller treatises” arranged in the order in which they were 
found. The Lambeth Homilies are followed in the MS. by a 
portion of an old English poem known as “ A Moral Ode,” first 
printed by Hickes in his “ Thesaurus,” and more recently by 
Mr. Fernivall in his “Early English Poems,” included in the 
Philological Society’s Transactions, 1858. This is followed in 
the present edition by a little devotional piece, entitled “ On 
Ureison of ure Louerde,” or, in modern English, “ An Orison of 
our Lord ;” and we have then an Orison “ of ure Lefdi” (or “ of 
our Lady ”), the latter written in rhymed verse. Several homi- 
lectic treatises follow, two of the principal among which are 
entitled “ Sawles Warde” (i.e. “ The Custody of the Soul”) and 
“The Wohunge (Wooing) of ure Lauerd.” Mr. Morris is of 
opinion that the last-named, in its original form, is by the 
author of the “Ancren Riwle;” but, as it now appears, it 
abounds in dialectical peculiarities which, according to the 





editor, are foreign to it. The “ Wooing” seems to be a para- 
phrase of a portion of the Seventh Part of the “ Ancren 
Riwle,” treating of Love, in which the wooing of Christ is 


mentioned. Mr. Morris gives the following account of the 
“ wooing ” :— 


“The Spouse is either Holy Church or the pure soul, which Christ 
is said to woo in the following terms :—‘If it (love) is to be given, 
where couldst thou bestow it better than upon me? Am I not the 
fairest thing? Am TI not the richest king? Am I not of the noblest 
birth? Am I not the wisest of men? Am I not the most courteous 
ofmen? Am I not the most liberal of men? Am I not of all things 
the sweetest and most gentle? Thus thon mayest find in me all the 
reasons for which love ought to be given.’ (Ancren Riwle, pp..398, 
399.) In our treatise Christ is wooed in almost the same terms :— 
‘Ah! who may not love thee, lovely Jesu? For within thee alone 
| are all the things united that ever may make any man worthy of love 
towards another.’ (p. 268.) ‘Thou then with thy beauty, thou with 
thy riches, thou with thy liberality, thou with wit and wisdom, thou 
with thy might and strength, thou with nobleness of birth and gracious- 
ness (or courteousness), thou with meekness, mildness, and great 
gentleness, thou with kinship, thou with all the things that one may 
_ Purchase love with, hast bought my love.’” (p, 274.) 


The earlier homilies, printed from the Lambeth MS., are 
curious specimens of the kind of sermons to which our ancestors 
listened. Some of the advice contained in them is full of good 
practical sense and right feeling; but the general tone seems to 
our more instructed and analytical minds simply childish. The 
fourth homily contains a legend which must have set some of 











* Old English Homilies and Homilectic Treatises of th irteenth 
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the listeners thinking and speculating, if they ever speculated 
.at all upon such subjects, which they probably did not, con- 
ceiving that unquestioning faith was the only mood in which 
to receive such stories. St. Paul and St. Michael on a certain 
day descended into Hell and obtained for the damned one day’s 
remission from torment in the week until Domesday. Strictly 
speaking, they obtained nearly two days’ remission, for the 
truce was to be from noon on Saturday until the dawn of 
Monday. To the modern mind this looks very like an attempt 
to mitigate the sense of cruelty involved in the idea of eternal 
punishment; but mediaeval listeners can hardly be suspected of 
raising such perilous questions. “The Sunday ”—according to 
this homily—* has three estimable privileges: on earth, men 
and women rest from their daily toil; in heaven, the angels 
rest longer than they do on any other day (!) ; and, in hell, the 
wretched souls do not undergo their accustomed torments.” 
The account of the way ir which Paul in particular obtained 
this favour for the damned is not a little singular. As in other 
stories, the saint is represented as really more merciful than 
the Creator, who hesitates a good deal about granting the boon. 
Let us thank God that through the aid of modern knowledge— 
through the great impulse given to intellect by printing, by the 
revival of learning, and by the Reformation—we have reached 
a point from which such legends appear fantastical and shock- 
ing. Some of the details of the miseries suffered by the damned 
are characterized by a Dantesque ferocity and gloom; but it is 
in vain to expect that such narratives should now have the 
effect which doubtless they produced upon the imaginations of 
our ancestors. The homilies and other discourses are written 
in a curious kind of early English, retaining many of the 
Anglo-Saxon characteristics; and they are here accompanied 
by a translation, page by page. They belong to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The Lambeth Homilies are now for 
the first time printed; but, says Mr. Morris, “they have not 
been altogether unknown to students of our early literature. 
Hickes has very minutely described them, and Sir F. Madden, 
in his valuable preface to ‘Layamon’s Brut,’ has sufficiently 
recognised their philological importance.” It seems, however, 
it has not been previously pointed out that these homilies are a 
compilation from older documents of the eleventh century. 

Part III. of Sir David Lyndesay’s works contains “ The 
Historie of one Nobil and Wailyeand Squyer, William Mel- 
drum, umquhyle Laird of Cleische and Bynnis, with the 
Testament of the said Williame Meldrum, Squyer.” Lyndesay 
was one of those early Scotch poets who filled up the gap in 
English metrical literature stretching from Chaucer to Surrey 
and Wyatt, the immediate predecessors of Spenser. He was 
not a great poet, but he wrote with ease and grace, and pos- 
sessed a kind of lyrical gift which seems never to have been 
wholly wanting in Scotland. The poem here printed describes 
the adventures of a noble and doughty squire, and is worth 
reading as a specimen of the sort of popular literature which 
amused the lords and ladies of a distant day. 

The woodcuts accidentally omitted from “ The Babees Book” 
(reviewed by us some months ago) are extremely curious and 
entertaining. We see in them the daily life of our ancestors 
quaintly, and no doubt in the main faithfully reflected. Here 
are depicted the ceremonies connected with the reception of 
strangers and guests; the washing of hands before dinner (by 
pouring water from a ewer on to the extended palms held over 
a basin); the ways of serving dinner, and of sitting at table ; 
royal and monastic feasts; scenes of minstrel life; conver- 
saziones; bedroom scenes (where it is very evident that the 
sleepers in those days wore no night gear); incidents in hostel- 
ries, &c. These cuts are from designs of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and, while some are very rude, others 
are rather well executed. In two or three, a sly hit at the 
clergy is to be seen. ‘“ Monastic Devotions” represents a monk 
swilling wine surreptitiously from a cask. “ Gluttony” shows 
us a holy brother stuffing himself from a dish held by a goblin; 
and in “ A Monastic Feast” we see a monk paying court to a 
woman who is of the party. The whole series is very interest- 
ing and worthy of study, 








“ECCE AGNUS DEI!’* 


Tus “ Essays and Reviews” have given rise to a new theo- 
logical literature, the ruling principle of which appears to be, 
“ Every man his own Pope.” We have had “Ecce Homo,” 
“Ecce Deus,” and now we have “ Ecce Agnus Dei.” The 
tendency seems irresistible to shake off old dogmas, and to shift 
Christianity from the basis of Authority to the basis of Reason. 





* « Eoce Agnus Dei!” or, Christianity without Mystery. London; Longmans, 

















There is, indeed, a principle of reaction on the other side. The 
writers who contribute to the collection of essays entitled “The 
Church and the World,” instead of advancing with the bold 
inquirers who are on the opposite side of the question, are 
looking backward and endeavouring to re-erect the standard of 
that full measure of dogmatic teaching which the Reformation 
threw down. Into what this activity of thought will ultimately 
resolve itself it would be difficult at present even to guess. But 
when so much learning is expended in one form or other with 
a view to shake the authority of the Bible, we should expect to 
find that what has been called Bible Christianity will gradually 
approximate to Ritualism, in the minds at least of those who 
follow this school. Here is a writer who has been, he tells us, 
a Bible student from his early years. He has felt the unsatis- 
factory character of “ Bible Commentaries,” “ hardly ever being 
able to find in any of them a conclusive answer to a serious 
difficulty ;” and he asks, “May not this be accounted 
for by the writers having commenced their labours with 
mistaken views of the Being and Character of the Almighty, 
and moulded the Scriptures to suit such views, uncon- 
scious that they were looking through a perverted medium ?” 
This is both an important and a startling question. The 
writer is neither a Romanist nor a Puseyite; he is decidedly 
opposed to both, but he also professes himself to be a Christian. 
What, then, can he mean by calling the Scriptures “a per- 
verted medium”? What can he mean by asserting that “all 
commentaries written upon this principle”—the principle of 
estimating the Being and Character of the Almighty through 
the Scriptures—‘“ no matter how voluminous, nor what pains, 
time, and learning may have been expended upon them... . 
are comparatively useless and often misleading”? He is struck, 
as he well may be, by the evidences that the “ Churches calling 
themselves ‘Christian’” are passing through a process of 
change in which they and the doctrines they preach will be 
sifted with an unsparing hand, and he believes that “judgments 
are impending.” Popery is declining in Italy, “the very 
centre and throne of its influence,” but learned and pious 
members of the Reformed Church in England “are not only 
looking and leaning towards Rome, but are stepping over into 
her very fold.” Even amongst the Nonconformists, with whom 
our author seems to have as little sympathy as with the Roman 
Catholics, “so great is the diversity and contrariety of doc- 
trines, that everything seems to indicate a time of severe trial 
drawing near.” But what is the duty which, in a position of 
affairs by no means exaggerated, he feels himself called upon 
to perform? He declares it with an enthusiasm worthy of all 
respect. He is not oppressed by disputation, opposition, and 
internal division. These things have been, and always will be. 
But “ volleys fired by learned churchmen at the very essence of 
Christianity, at the divinity of its Founder, is a sight not to 
be viewed with tranquil indifference.” 

This is all very good. But there must be some standard of 
faith, and our author leaves us none. In his preface he calls 
the Scriptures “ a perverted medium.” At page 3 of his 
Introduction he writes as follows:—* The scholar, whilst 
studying the Scriptures in their original tongues, is struck with 
remarkable and pointed mistranslations, made, perhaps, in all 
honesty by the translators, but evidently calculated to support 
foregone conclusions, neither suggested nor justified by the 
text. The process of correcting these errors would throw light 
on divine things in general, and specially tend to remove those 
obstacles which prevent the appropriation of the light that is 
always shining.” Now, we do not for an instant question the 
bona fides of the author when he makes this statement, but we 
nevertheless believe that a more mischievous statement could 
not be made. But he does not stop here. What will our 
readers say to the following passage P— 


“If the Gospel popolarly preached in our day were in sooth the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ,—the same ‘ glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God’ that Paul preached with power,—the same that won its 
thousands on the day of Pentecost,—the same which was first 
preached in this ieland,—would not the results be transcendently 
different ? Do men now gather grapes of thorns? Would that Gospel 
have looked, not only without protest, but with positive approbation, 
upon some of the very worst, and yet readily removable, sources and 
systems of evil of which history contains any record ? If the Anglican 
Church be Scriptural, as we tel eve, as an instrument it cannot but be 
fitted for the defence and propagation of that truth which consists in 
the true knowledge of Christ, and which is the only key to the doctrines 
He taught. By a revised and corrected translation, then, of the 
revealed Word, medizval errors would be detected and dism the 
foundations of Popery would be sapped, and all its unseemly imitations 
discarded as counterfeit and tinsel.” 


It puzzles us to understand with what logical consistency the 
Anglican Church can be at the same time compared to a tree 
which cannot bear grapes, and declared to be Scriptural. The 
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author seems to admit that the authorized version of the 
Scriptures countenances medizval errors when he says that if 
it were properly translated those errors would disappear. But 
when is argument of this kind to end? We cannot think that 
this book will tend towards good. We hold it to be in principle 
radically mischievous. If its author is right, then the Scrip- 
tures as they lie translated on our tables are not what we 
believe them to be, and we have based our faith for three 
centuries on “ a perverted medium.” 








FRANCESCA’S LOVE.* 


Mrs. Epwarp Puuttyne has told the story of “ Francesca’s 
Love” in so graceful and touching a manner that it will be 
sure to find favour with any feminine audience which is not 
too strongly biased against convents and Carmelite priests. 
Its chief purpose is to describe the struggle which takes place 
in a sensitive and affectionate mind, when love and religion are 
at variance within it, the one proving incompatible with the 
other, and in this it meets with fair success. Its principal 
merit is the prettiness of the picture it draws of its three 
heroines; its most conspicuous failure is the portraying of its 
leading hero. It commences with the description of a convent 
at York, in which Francesca Digby has been brought up, and 
where she has learnt to look upon all worldly pleasure as a 
snare to be avoided by those who seek the direct route to 
heaven. Thence she returns home, where her education is com- 
pleted, and unfortunately falls in love with a Mr. L’Estrange, 
who, although in all other respects fitted to be her lord, has 
been so indiscreet as to pore over books “ through the weary 
hours of the day, through the long, long watches of the night,” 
until their contents have made him “ first a dreamer, then a 
doubter, then a confirmed sceptic.” Francesca, being unaware 
of his fatal deficiency in faith, gives him her whole heart. 
Learning has not shaken the bases of her belief, although she 
has studied more than is usually placed before young ladies. 
It seems that at this time “ she knew Latin, Greek, besides 
many of the modern languages, and there were few known 
works of the ancient fathers that she had not read in the 
original. The theology of a Thomas Aquinas, a Bonaventure; 
the mysticism of a Juan de la Cruz, a Henry Suso; nay, even 
the sublime writings of Denis the Areopagate, were familiar to 
this young girl.” At first she does not suspect her lover of 
even a shadow of heresy. But she goes one day to hear 
Father Angelo preach, the great Dominican orator, and next 
day she asks his advice concerning her feelings towards 
her lover. He, who possesses “a face furrowed and cut 
with heavy lines, with small exquisitely chiseled lips and 
a delicate Roman nose—a face over which the tide of 
human passions had swept in all their fierceness, but 
which had come out victorious and unscathed,’ and who 
exerts over all who consult him the influence which naturally 
accompanies such a personal appearance, sees in the “ visions 
of her soul” which she reveals to him “ unmistakable signs 
of a high vocation, glimpses of a future of rare sanctity.” 
So he advises her to give up her love and take to an ascetic 
life. She consents; but when she next meets her lover, his 
influence overcomes that of the monk, and she plights her troth 
to him, on which, “ with all the intolerable passion of his nature, 
he clasped her fairy form in his arms, crushing her in his strong 
embrace as though he would have broken every bone in her 
body.” After this she is quite resigned and happy, until one 
day she receives a letter from Father Angelo (who designates 
himself in his hurry as of “ Ordinum Predicatorum ”), telling 
her that her intended husband is “a confirmed atheist,” who 
has been “ partly instrumental, by his insidious and specious 
philosophy, in disseminating his miserable opinions amongst 
the poor Italians.” Her state of mind after learning this sad 
news is described with considerable skill and great feeling, and 
the account of her sorrow, after she has finally rejected her 
lover, forms one of the most attractive parts of the book, He 
shuts himself up with his musty old volumes in his library, and 
She becomes a nun in the Carmelite convent at Paris. He 
must have been a most stubborn heretic to have allowed so 
sweet a creature, who “looked like one of those shadowy angels 
that are seen in old church windows, hovering midway ’twixt 
earth and heaven,” to sacrifice herself in so barbarous a manner 
Of the two great friends of Francesca’s school-days, the one. 
Barbara Lee, marri ap lg 

ar » marries an old gentleman who adores her, but 
whom she deserts for a wicked but fascinating noble. That 


very improper aristocrat is not particularly life-like, but Bar-_ 





* Francesea’s Love, By Mrs. Edward Pulleyne, Three vole, London: Tinsley 


bara’s wild, thoughtless, and impulsive character is very well 
delineated, and the concluding chapters of her story are effective 
and pathetic. Francesca’s other companion, Agatha Grey, 
with her cold, worldly wisdom, and her well-trained feelings, is 
also cleverly drawn, and the hardest heart must be moved at 
the description of her state of mind on discovering that if she 
does not marry a man she has never seen she will be “ com- 
paratively penniless,” having nothing in the world to live upon 
except her mother’s settlements “and a small annuity of three 
thousand a year.” What a frightful position for an unprotected 


female ! 








SHORT NOTICE. 


Ballads and Other Poems, Original and Translated. By the late Right 
Hon, Sir Edmund Head, Bart., K.C.B. (Smith, Elder, & Oo.) 


Before his death, as we learn from the preface to this tiny volume, 
Sir Edmund Head had collected a number of the fugitive ballads and 
poems which he had from time to time published in Fraser’s Magazine, 
with a view to having them reprinted and circulated among his 
friends. Looking, however, to the reputatation which Sir Edmund had 
earned as a translator, and to the undoubted merit of several of the 
compositions here brought r, we consider the idea of offering 
the collection to the general public a very praiseworthy one. If we 
do not find in these pages much of original and definite poetic value, 
we have, on the other hand, several charming ballads, interesting in 
their subject, and gracefully translated. Sir Edmund Head was in 
the habit of amusing the leisure hours of a life spent in more laborious 
duties by the study of ancient poetry, particularly that of northern 
nations; and readers familiar with the various specimens which he 
from time to time translated and published were aware that the 
results of his researches were always pleasing and sometimes valuable. 
The present collection, as we have said, simply consists of fragments ; 
but many of these are very interesting. Especially so is “a free 
translation from the Icelandic of the ‘ Edda,’” in which a weird and 
ghastly story is told, of the same nature, and containing nearly the 
same incidents as Biirger’s “Lenore.” The heroine of the Edda 
legend, however, goes voluntarily to the tomb of her murdered hus- 
band, and says, 

* Let me kiss that brow so pale, 
Ere we strip thee of thy mail ; 
Let me clasp thee to my heart, 
Stiff and bloody as thou art. 
Thy matted hair is frosted o’er, 
All thy limbs are smear’d with gore ; 
Clammy are thy hands and brow— 
My King! how can I help thee now ?” 


There are also some ballads from the Spanish; and altogether the 
little volume is a plesant and grateful memorial. 
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PRUDENTIAL PROGRESS IN 1867. 


T° the eye of the statesman, the philosopher, the patriot, and, 
- indeed, to the meanest reflective mind, few modern institu- 
tions are more interesting, as suggestive of human advancement, 
than the Fire and Life Insurance offices. There is a worthy pride 
in witnessing the noble structures in our capital and chief towns 
which some of the leading offices have reared, thus giving an archi- 
tectural splendour to our public streets ; but their mere material 
magnificence yields to that better moral worth seen by the inner 
vision through their lordly walls of sculptured stone. The com- 
mercial magnitude of some of these concerns justly entitles them 
to rank amongst the wonders of the age; and, while standing as 
they do beside the tidal stream of life, they happily indicate 
the rising prudential habits of the community. At the same time, 
to the attentive observer, they usefully serve as sensitive commercial 
thermometers, accurately marking, by the fluctuating number of 
their assurers, the changes from foul to fair in the monetary atmo- 


sphere. Foremost amongst these superb temples of prudence stands | 


the Royal InsuranceCompany, its principal fanes being at Liverpool 
and in London, with worthy succursals in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Bristol, Southampton, Halifax, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Leeds, and at Montreal and Toronto. The 
rapid expansion of this Company from its formation, now some 
three-and-twenty years since is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
instance on record—a career of success undoubtedly achieved by 
the untiring energy and rigid caution of its directors throughout 
that varying period. That the enviable prosperity of the Royal 
Insurance Company, however, has not yet culminated, is evi- 
denced by the report which was read at the annual general 
meeting of the shareholders, held on the 9th instant. Many 
persons may cynically attribute this colossal growth of the 
Royal to a long series of laborious and costly forcing efforts on the 
part of its directors ; but if even such were the case, it was surely 
legitimate to do so, seeing that no trading enterprise can thrive 
without business. Nevertheless, the ingenuous spectator will rather 
rightly trace such singular triumph to the judicious use of that 
most powerful lever, liberality—wisely applied by the directors, 


not to wrench away assurers from other offices, but to win new | 


ones from the great body of the enlightening public, to do which is 
a universal benefit, and well deserving of high reward. Such 
popular enlightenment, be it understood, manifesting itself not 
only in a deeper knowledge of the principles of life assurance, but 
in a keener perception and estimate of the security offered by 


competing offices. 


Before noticing the interesting report alluded to, we will give 
the reader a quotation from a work by Mr. Farr, who, more 
than thirty years ago, wrote thus :—“ Man’s existence may ter- 
minate at any instant between 0 and 100 years; it may be a 
constant process of disease, or remain uninterrupted by a day’s 
sickness. No one, contemplating a solitary individual of the 
human species, and ignorant of the secret sources of his life, as 
well as of the many conjunctures of external circumstances 
in which he may be placed, can foretell the period when some 
mortal derangement will occur in his organization, what diseases 
he will encounter, how long he will suffer, or the hour when 
his sufferings and his existence will end. The same un- 
certainty is extended in the thought to families, 
nations, and mankind, considered in collective masses. But 
observation proves that generations succeed each other, develop 
their energies, are afflicted with sickness, and waste in the 
procession of their life, according to fixed laws ; and that the 
mortality and sickness of a people are constant in the same cir- 
cumstances, or only revolve ugh a prescribed cycle, varying as 
the causes favourable or unfavourable to health preponderate.” 
Upon the study and knowlédge of these fied laws the Royal 
Insurance Company was solidly based and has been loftily built— 
a fact which the continued. consideration of what was uttered at 


the recent annual meeting will amply verify. 


The report states that, with regard to the Fire Branch, “the 
premiums received by the Royal inthe year 1867 amount to 
the sum of £460,553. 14s., being an increase on the preceding 
year of £13,282. 12s.” The losses in the year 1867 were 
£292,125. Os, 2d,, favourably contrasting with the preceding 
twelvemonth, when me losses were er by an . same of 
over £87,000 against a lesser revenue, sho a ratio of more 
than twenty per cent. in favour of the latter period. This striking 
financial improvement has been made, to adopt the language 
of the report, through “ the increased rigour used in anglers ag 
aes for insurance,” a precautionary restrictiveness w has 

n followed, as anticipated, by a large accession of fresh insurers ; 
so that the Royal has now a more numerous body of constituents 
than ever, thus showing that the source of its rests in 
the unbounded confidence inspired by. its directory and by prudent 
management. To illustrate the dis g prudence and 
searching observation exercised by this Company, we learn by its 


report “that the amounts of loss by fire distinctly traced to have 





been escaped by risks declined by this office since the last year's 
meeting reach the large sum of £72,811,” an avoidance of which 
loss speaks volumes for the prescience of its officers. 


In its Life Branch the progress of the Royal has been almost 
unexampled in its own history and in the annals of kindred institu- 
tions. And this success is at the present time being intensified by 
the fact that from the Ist of January last all new participating 
assurances receive three-fourths of the profits, instead of two-thi 
as heretofore. It is satisfactory to state that the average ann 
amount of assurances effected during the last three years, 1865-6-7 
in the Royal, is over £800,000, an amount more than a hundred 
thousand pounds per annum in excess of that effected during the 
flourishing quinquennial period from 1859 to 1864. The mortality 
for the last year has been moderate, showing the care exercised in 
selecting healthy lives ; and the increase of the Life and Annuity 
Funds in the year 1867, after satisfying every claim, reaches nearly 
£130,000, the grand total of these funds now exceeding one million 
sterling. A dividend of 3s. per share and a bonus of 4s. per 
share, making 7s. per share, free of income-tax, was proposed by 
the directors and carried. 





| _ After the statements of accounts had been read, ©. Turner, Esq., 
_ M.P., Chairman of the Board of Directors, and who presided at 

the meeting, wisely remarked in his opening speech that “ Insur- 
ance transactions unquestionably required a calm and philosophical 
turn of mind, not too unduly depressed by adverse circumstan 
and also not unduly elated by prosperous ones,” a quality of min 
pre-eminently possessed by the gentlemen having the direction of 
this princely company. He gladly admitted that they had evidence 
of a growing knowledge and appreciation on the part of the public 
of the liberality with which the Royal Insurance Company con- 
ducts its life business ; and he paid a just compliment to their able 
manager and actuary, Mr. Percy Dove, whose essays on vital statistics 
have made him eminent, by stating that the course which he had 
recommended of increasing the profits to old and new assurers, 
without distinction, had been attended with the desired favour- 
able results. It was no idle boast of a subsequent speaker, John 
Torr, Esq., one of the directors, who affirmed that “ in all dealings 
we may challenge any other institution to show a larger amount of 
liberality than has been exercised by the Royal,” one of the main 
principles of its marvellous success, A sign of its solidity is given 
in the unvarying good dividend annually paid to the proprietors, 
which, as Mr. Torr tersely expressed it, “ will become tantamount 
to a secured annuity.” 


Mr. Younghusband, one of the auditors, whose statement is 
- unimpeachable, and vouched by his coadjutor, affirmed that “ there 
was not a single doubtful or questionable security ; and they had 
not made asingle bad debt—indeed, he believed that they had not 
made a single bad debt since the company commenced business.” 


Can it be wondered, then, that the Royal Insurance Company, 
so firmly founded—an institution resting on the security of two 
millions sterling, besides a large reserve fund—is receiving popular 
approval and support, and drawing an income over £2,000 daily— 
a sum rivalling the revenue of Great Britain under the Tudors, 
| Mr. Percy Dove happily said that “the ‘ Royal’ will not forfeit its 
traditional character of liberality,” a distinctive character which 
has made it an illuming and enlivening sun in the commercial 
hemisphere. Its present power and splendour, however, demand 
not only sustenance but augmentation, which must be supplied 
from without. It is impossible to imagine that its attractive 
force will diminish, or that the needed replenishment will fail, 
_ seeing that, in despite of our national prosperity and intelligence, 
| many myriads of the population have never yet crossed the thres- 
| hold of an insurance office. In this day of knowledge it is almost 
| needless to discourse on the evils of neglecting this universally 
recognised duty ; but the real advantage and blessing of knowledge 
| lie in its immediate practical use. A fancied want of present ability 
| —for it is too often more fancied than real—is the usual controlling 
| cause of deferring this duty until “a more convenient season,” an 
illusive period which never approaches. But the harrowing con- 
tingencies of life are stealing surely and relentlessly, if not swiftly, 
upon all; now, therefore, is indeed the proper time when each indi 
| vidual should shelter himself in some appointed city of refuge from 
the hounding casualties closing upon his heels. Every person ought 
at once seriously to feel the necessity of securing some provision for 
their wives and families, which, by effecting a life assurance, they 
are enabled very easily to do, aman at thirty, by oes 
about a shilling per week, may insure his life for £100—a sum whi 
would place his ah as ife and children in a way of obtaining a 
comfortable livelihood. Tothose who wisely determine on the falfil- 
ment of so clear and imperative a duty, the inviting portals of the 
_ Royal Insurance Dompany we open to welcome them as assurers on 
the easiest, safest, most generous conditions; while all who so 
prudently enter will realize, that date, a desirable serenity of 
mind through the rest of their declining days, and find a needed miti- 
ion of sorrow at the final hour when parting from those they love. 
Recpedion ussurers, also, wavering and cautious, mene an office 
whose stability is beyond the region of doubt, would do well to 
duly regard unparalleled position of the Royal—the character 

















of its directors—and to contemplate its wonderful past results, 
Having done this, it is certain will at once become assurers 
therein, and thus, while i ly benefiting themselves, their 





co-operation will make the Royal Insurance hee gr Mined 
imperial in its substantial ae 0x Same widening influence: 
far more imperial in its imperishable m eur. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ROYAL HAYMARKET. — CYM BELINE. 
ori ones Mew an, 
’ ver, 0. ; » . . > 
ag eg "preceded by, st 7, THE INTRIGUE. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—At 7, A ROUGH 

DIAMOND: Mr. G. Belmore and Mrs. Billington. At @ uarter to 8, 

THE FLYING SCUD: Messrs. G. Belmore, Billington, Ashley, J. G. Taylor, 

C. H. Stephenson, C. J. Smith; Miss Charlotte Sannders, Miss Louisa Moore, 

Miss M. Harris, and Miss Lennox Grey. And THE FAST COACH: Messrs. 
J. G. Taylor, W. H. Eburne, R. Romer: Misses N. Harris and E. Pitt. 











PRINCESS THEATRE—At 7, POOR PILLICODDY, 

After which, AFTER DARE, » tec Hd, Montegue, 3. G. Bhore 
hoc nog oma Miss Trisey ‘Marston and Misa Rose Leclereq. * Concluding 
with NUMBER ONE ROUND THE CORNER. 


RR Oya STRAND THEATRE —At 7.30, SISTERLY 
SERVICE: Messrs. Belford, Harcourt; Miss Sheridan. THR FIELD 
OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs. Thorne, James, Fenton; Mesdames 
Marie Longmore, Newton, B. Goodall. MARRIAGE AT ANY PRICE, 


UEEN’S THEATRE, Long Acre—At 7, HE’S A 
LUNATIC. At a quarter to 8, THE LANCASHIRE LASS, by H J. 
Byron; Messrs. 8. Emery, H. Irving, Clayton, W. H. +o C. Wyndham, 
.H. Montgomery, L. Brough, and H. Mellon; Mesdames H. Hodson, Montague, 
and Nelly Moore, 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 
Scenes in the Arena. Onra; Mdlles, Montero and Pereira; Senor Albano, 

Senor Antonio, Mr. Alfred Bradbury; M. Samwell’s highly-trained Dogs; Les 
Fréres Fortoza, M. Maitrejean, Alvan te, Fratelli, Voltaires, Ac, Commence at 8, 


EW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, SHORE- 

DITCH.—At 7, AMBITION ; or, The Throne, the Tomb, and the Scaffold, 

Mr. Creswick, Messrs, A. Rayner, Vivian, Burt, B. Wright, Lucan; Mesdames 

Page, A, Rayner, &&. VICTOR AND JOSEPHINE. Mr, and Mrs, Henri 
rayton. 


rosaeran's GREAT DAY.—TUESDAY NEXT.— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—TUESDAY NEXT.—FORESTER’S 
GREAT DAY. COME EARLY a4 ROAD or RAIL (no increase in 
Railway fares, including admission). THREE BALLOONS. Mr. Adams’s Robin 
Hood, Orton’s “‘ Great Fish” Balloon, and the Giant. Sports by Boys of Duke of 
York’s School. Grand Processions. Display of Fountains. Dencing on Lawns 
and Platforms. 
Palace open for admission from Eight till dusk. Lighted up to afford means for 
departing leisurely. 
o Extra Ch .—One Shilling. 
EXCURSIONS from all parts. EXTRA TRAINS from all Stations. 
oo ee New Circus, Theodon’s Exhibition, and a great number of extra 
attractions. 


LOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, September 8th, 9th 

10th, and 11th, 1868, . 

Principal Vocalists—Mdlle, Tietjens,’Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr 

Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Malle. i fdlle. 

Drasdil, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr, Santley, ow — 
Morning Performances in the Cathedral. 

Tuesday, at 1.30, Creation, First Part, 111th Psalm, ‘‘ Confitebor tibi,” gs. 

vows 42nd Psalm, “ As the hart pants,” Mendelssohn ; Bosthoven’a Sarviee 


in C, 
+ ae sta hey 4g bang conned aapete, a. 
ay, at 11. e Hymn of Praise, Mendelssohn; Selecti 
—_ of Spohr ; Samson, Handel 3 and Herr Schachner’ 8‘ inte ee 
nm. 
geidey _—~ the sacred enstente, Messiah. 

venivg Performances in the Shire-hall on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursda: 

, ¥ " Gee ? y> 
mone, voce end instrumental. Concert, consisting of the most celebrated 
e. e “~ 900 pert ores, gnens the first talent in the kingdom, will number 

ogee ty Me Ra bee + os Dr. 8.8. WESLEY, 

i , 80) r. Edmund Nest, 155, Westgate-street—nave, 14s, : ais] 
transepts, 3s. 6d., all numbered. Concerts— ivisi er oe Be. 5 
both numbered 5, tina division, $s. 6d. Aret division, 10s, 64. ; second, 7s. ; 

ersons residing at a distance can be supplied with ticket 
secured by forwarding the amount of tickets ae postage ty Fabolies ase" 


J. H. BROWN, Secretary to the Stewards, 


EWARE !—Mdlle. LIEBHART will SING this new ballad 


composed expressly for her by G. B, Allen, at th 
Concerts at Brighton, to commence on Monday, the 17th | Ae Orchestral 





























ITTLE BIRD so SWEETLY SING — 
1g EE HART will sing. her most popular balled, « Lele nS. 80 — 
wens . Allen), rand Orchestral Dennett et Brighton, every 





HE BUXTON BRASS BAND will conti 
noc of arld nee eit ood bless our Sailor thy PERFORM 
songs may be had of Mr, Bates, the eay, Bec. - Buckle, Manager. Both 


Cyyaertr MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, eve 


evening at 8; Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 an roun 
Bpring pee. Autumn, and Winter, the Christy's alwa: ; a ey their ‘ 
egan “*PPO — hall—the coolest and best ventilated. place in London The 
entertainment is now universally edmitted to be the most charming and sparkling 
bmitted , gratif tast it 

set visitors down at the doors, an pe Be wv A not p te erly ee | 
Guacoment Me Sanaen. Fauteuils, 5s. ; st 3s.; area, 2s.; pam A is “odd 
can be secured at Mr, Mitche ’s, 33, Old Bor oot; a 


places 
Prowse’s, Ch , 2S ; é Bond-street ; Keith and 
rowse’s, Cheapside ; Austin’s Universal Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. Doors 


for the performan , : 
FREDERICK BURGESS.“ ‘Be evening at 7.30.—Manager, Mr, 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’ EN dai 
ZL aSsong the toek Visio mit mart ne Monday nea? ate “an 
presented by H.R.H. the Duk ae oo Sak-bet, an ichneumon, and other animals. 

nburgh. The band of the 2nd Life Guards 


will, b n of Col. M i 
be y — arshall, perform in the Gardens on every Saturday, at 








INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


py Asd-Ot-BANe FIRE AND LIFE MUTUAL 





INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.O, 
The OxpxEst Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696, 
Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Wuoxx of the Prorrrs divided yearly amongst the Members. ¢ 


Returns for 1868. 
Fire Department.—€6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks, 4 
Life Department.—55 per Cent. of mas — on all Policies of above 6 years 4 
8 ing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and 
character. 








| ahem LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 





The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund 
amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income, 
Righty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year, 
‘Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates, 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years, 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival 
of Lapsed Policies, and Surrender Values. : 

Whole World Licences, free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable, 
Endowments for Children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. _ 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at tke 
Company’s Offices in I ondon, 1, Old Broad-street, E.C,, and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., 


and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Ory Broap Srexzr, and 16 and 17, Part Matt, Lonpon, 
EsTaBLISHED 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000. Losses paid £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates, 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


OVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 48, St. James’s-street, 8. W. ; 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 


ADVANCES on Real and Personal Security to Residents in and near London. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, AND 


£1,000 in Case of DEATH cavszp sy 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED 


BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £3 to £6. 5s. 


TO THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY ALSO BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stati 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 4 yaad 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Vy ieers LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 37, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
Brancn Orrice: 59, Piccapitty, Mancuzsrer, 




















Mopgrate Rares of Premiums—especi ; 
Bonvsss have been declared in 1860, ieee. an 1806. ears 
Po.icies made payable during lifetime. , 

Invalip anp SEcon»D-cLass es insured on a new principle. 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


MYHE ARTIZANS, LABO ? ENERAL 
DWELLINGS One ee 7 








Capital £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of each, 
Deposit, 10s. per Share on application, and 10s, aa 


PRESIDENT.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


. ARBITRA . 
The Right Hon, Earl of Shaftes- rene ord Blcho, M.P 
ry 7 . » . ° 
The Right Hon, Earl of Lich. Mar Denar a eeee 


Mr. James Fletcher. 
Banxzrs.—National Bank (Charing Cross), 
SzceEtTary.—Mr. William 8 
Curzr OFFiczs.—147, Strand, London, W.C, 





This Compsny is specially formed to assist the 

gan Sees 1 working classes to obtain improved 

pane = rom best designs, at the lowest possible cost, upon the co-operative 
THE PURCHASE OF A HOUSE.—See Prospectus, 


No Bolicitor’s or 8 
6 per cent, is charged upon Purch en need: A Fixed Rate of Interest of 


Ccmpeny. money upon the erected by the 
the Compaay. Inn, oF Tavern shall st any time be erected on any property of 
ts realized , 
per cent, upon Bo Ge year’s business, 74 per cent, on Share Capital, Bonus 40 y 
Deposits received. Five per cent. . 


Further informati be obtained Office, Prospectuses 
Secretary on receipt of a letter Soe oor yh stamp. ne 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 
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FRENCH ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts of 1862 and 1867, under the 
title of Société du Cable Transatlantique Frangais (Limited). 


With a Capital of £1,200,000, or 30,000,000f., 


In 60,000 shares of £20 or 500f , of which 10,000 are to be issued as fully paid shares, 
according to the Prospectus, 
The Union Bank of London will receive subscriptions for £1,000,000, in 50,000 
shares of £20 each of this capital, on the following conditions :— 
Deposit on application £1 per share. 
On allotment, £4 per share. On the 15th of February, 1869, £3. 


On the 15th of October, 18@8, £3. On the 15th of April, 1869, £3. 
On the 15th of December, 1868, £3, On the 15th of May, 1869, £3. 


Honorary Committee in France. 
His Excellency M. DROUYN DE LHUYS, 
M. ELIE DE BRAU MONT, Senator. 

Count MALLET, Senator. 
Vice-Admiral TREHOUART, Senator. 


Directors. 
Lonpvow Boarp. 
The Right Hon. ROBERT LOWE, M.P., Chairman. 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, Esq. (Messrs. Grinnell & Co.) 
ge: J. HALSEY, Esq. (Messrs, Fesser, Uhthoff, & Co., and Fesser & Co., 
avana. 
JULIUS REUTER, Esq. | 
WILLIAM HENKY SCHRODER, Esq. (Messrs. J. H. Schréder & Co.) 


Paris Boarp. 
Contre Admiral LACAPELLE, Président. 
Le Marquis ELIACIN DE BEAUMONT. 
M. 8. BOITELLE, Senateur. 
Le Baron PH. DE BOURGOING. 
M. CHARLES CRAPELET (MM. Rattier & Co.). 
Le Baron EMILE D’ERLANGER, 
General Superintendent—Sir James Anderson. 
Consulting Electricians —B8ir William Thomson, F.R.S.; Cromwell F, Varley, 
Esq., M.I.C.E. 
Technical Adviser in France—M. Bertsch, Member of the Committee of Telegraphs 
in France, 
Engineers and Electricians—Latimer Clark, Hsq., M.IC.E.; Henry C. Forde, 
Esq., M.1.C.E.; Fleeming Jenkin, Esq., F.R.S., M.I.C.E. 
Bankers in London—The Union Bank of London, Princes-street. 
Bankers in Paris—Société Générale de Crédit Industriel et Commercial; MM, 
Emile, Erlanger et Cie. 
Bankers and Agents in New York—Messrs. Duncan, Sherman, & Co, 
Solicitors—Messrs, Bischoff, Coxe, & Bompas. 
Secretary—Frederick J. Griffiths, Esq. 


Offices in London—BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, E.C. 
Offices in Paris—RUE TAITHOUT, 20. 





The object of the Company is to establish and work a direct line of telegraph 
between the continent of Europe and the United States of America, in accordance 
with the concession granted by the Imperial French Government to Baron Emile 
d@’Erlanger, of Paris, and Mr. Julius Reuter, of London. ot . 

This concession bears date 6th July, 1868, and confers the privilege of laying and 
working eubmarine tel graphs between France and the United States. The French 
Government binds itself not to grant any other concession for lines between France 
and North America during the period of 20 years from the lst September, 1869. 

A concession granted by the State Legislature of New York, for landing and 
working cables between that state and France, has been secured. 

Arrangements have been made with the Submarine Telegraph Company for the 
exclusive use of one of their wires between Sagent and Dieppe, from which place 
the French Government will construct a special wire to Brest direct for the Com- 
pany. By this means, the valuable co-operation of the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany his been secured, and an uninterrupted route from England to the United 
States will be established. ? 

The French Government has promised its — and assistance to the under- 
taking, and an Honorary Committee of the highest position has been formed in 
Paris. 

It has been generally acknowledged that, both for political and commercial 
reasons, the laying of a direct and independent cable from the continent of Euro 
to the United States was only a question of time, and considering the extraordi- 
nary increase of telegraphic messages wherever new facilities are afforded, it is to 
be expected that the new undertaking will create fresh traffic, independent of that 
of the old eompanies, sufficient to ensure earnings of equal if not greater amount, 

The published report of the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company to 
their Annual Meeting, beld in February last, contains the followmg statement — 
**The revenue from the cable is progressing satisfactorily, and the reduction in 
the {rates, which commenced on December Ist, 1867, has tended much to the 
development of business. The groes returns of traffic made to this Company since 
the 27th July, 1867, by the Anglo-American Company show the following daily 
averages, nemely— 

‘* From July 27th, 1867, to Feb. 21st, 1868, the average per day has been about 
£1,048. 

‘*From December Ist, 1867, to Feb. 21st, 1848, the average per day has been 
about £1,215. 

‘From January lst, 1868, to Feb, 21st, 1868, the average per day has been about 
£1,300.” ‘ 

This average of £1,300 gives an income of about £475,000 a year. From their 
income, however, the existing Companies have 'o pay one-third to the Newfoundland 
Companies, a charge from which the present Company will be free. It will be the 
object of the new Company to fix such rates for messages as will secure the largest 
possible traffic. The price to be charged is intended to be £2 per message of 10 
| te pe and it seems not too sanguine an expectation that_at this rate the line will 

od constant employment. 

The power of tressmiesion of the new cable is estimated, according to the report 
of the engineers and electricians, at a minimam of 12 words per minute, which, 
allowing 14 hours a day for waste time, and consequently only 10 hours a day for 
actual work, and taking 300 working days in the year, gives, at the rate of £2 per 
message, an annual income of £432,000, Practically, the proportion of days and 
hours lost would, in all probability, be less than is a in this estimate. The 
working expenses of the new line may be calculated to amount at the utmost to 
£30,000 per annum. . : 

The proposed cable will be laid in two sections, the first from Brest, in France, 
to the French Island of St. Pierre, off Newfoundiand ; the second from St, Pierre 
Stier to New York direct, a4 toa point between Boston and New York, with a 

ecial Line to the last named city. ¥ 

"A contract has been entered into with the taogers Construction and Mainte- 
nance Company to manufacture and lay the cable for the sum of £920,000, of which 
£810,000 is payable in cash by ed instalments during the manufecture and 
shipment of the cable. The remaining £110,000 will be payable in the following 
manner, viz., £80,000 in fully paid-up shares, efter the section from Brest to St. 
Pierre shall have been laid and tested satisfactorily for 30 successive days ; 
£10,000 in cash after the section from St. Pierre to the United States shall have 
been laid and tested for 30 days; and the final payment of £20,000 in fully 
paid-up shares after the entire cable shal have been six months in satisfactory 
operation, ‘i 

Allowing £100.000 for the construction of the land lines, engineers’ charges, 
su erviaion, and all expenses up to the opening of the line, and deducting the con- 
sideration hereafter stated to given Lo = concession upon success, there will 
Temaia a balance, by way of reserve, 0} ,000, 3 

The Great Eastern will be employed in laying the deep sea portion. 





Canning, with a competent staff, will have charge of the submersion of the cable. 
Sir James Anderson will act on behalf of and watch over the interests of the 
Company. 

The cable is contracted to be shipped in June next, and the line is expected to 
be open for traffic in the course of next year. 

The cable will be of the best construction, and generally of the same description 
as those manufactured by the Telegraph Construction Company for the Atlantic 
and Anglo-American Telegraph Companies. The cable will be protected by tar, 
like the 1865 cable, and advantage has been taken of all the experience since 
gained. In accordance with the unanimous recommendatiou of the engineers and 
electricians, the weight of copper io the conductor has been increased from 300Ib. to 
400lb. per knot. By this means greater rapidity of transmission is obtained. 

In tracing the route, a detour has been made to avoid the riek of icebergs and 
anchorage on the banks of Newfoundland. It is on these banks that all accidents 
to the existing cables have occured. 

Sir James Andersor has recorded his opinion that the object thus sought for 
will be fully attained ; that, in fact, the new line will be entirely free from accidents 
by icebergs, and does not cross any avchorage resorted to by fishing vessels. 

early one-half the cable will be in a depth of water where the submergence will 
be easy, a d the recovery for repairs inexp-nsive. The deep sea portion will be in 
a depth similar to that in which the present cables are laid, and from which the 
1845 cable was recovered. Under these circumstances, and the Company havi 
secured the services and experience of all the eminent men who have contribu 
to the success of the former expeditions, the risk of the present undertaking is 
reduced to a minimum, 

Arrangements have been made with Sir William Thomson, Mr. Fleeming 
Jenkin, and Mr. Variey for the use of their patented instruments, with any future 
improvements. 

The Concessionaires, by an agreement dated 3rd August, 1868, and scheduled to 
the Articles of Association, have agreed to transfer to the Company their conces- 
sion from the Imperial Government of France, together with all their rights under 
the concession from the State of New York, and the benefit of the undermentioned 
agreements, and to defray all expenses up to the Registration of the Company in 
consideration of 5,000 fully paid shares, to be allotted to them whenever the cable 
shall bave been successfully laid, and shall have continued to work satisfactorily for 
30 days, ‘They will also be entitled to receive one-fifth part of the surplus net 
profits in each year, after setting aside # reserve fund, equal to 5 per cent. of the 
nett profits, and after payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. tothe shareholders, 
These contingent profits will, for convenience, be attached to a portion of the fully 
paid shares. It will be seen fr.m this that the Concessionaires look only to the 
success of the undertaking for their remunerat.on, and for the repayment of the 
goes they have already incurred. 

opies of the agreements and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
and of the concessions, lie for inspection at the offices of the solicitors of the Com- 
pany, Messrs, Bischoff, Coxe, and Bompas, No, 19, Coleman-street, 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be obtained at the offices 
of the Company, Bar. holomew-house, and at the Union Bank of London, Princes- 
street, and their various branches, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. — SEASIDE, — 

MONTHLY and WEEKLY RETURN TICKETS are issued at Reduced 

Fares to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Aldborough, Harwich, Dovercourt, Walton- 
on-the-Naze, and Hunstanton, 

Special Fxeursion Train to Harwich, Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the-Naze, 
ovary Sunday, at 9.0a.m.; and every Moncay at 8.30 a.m. Fares 7s, 6d., 5s, 6d., 
and 3s, 

Broxbourne and Rye House every Sunday at 10,0 a.m, ; and every Monday at 
9.30 and 10.30 a.m. Fares 3s, 6d., 2s, 6d., 1s, 6d. 

Epping Forest—Woodford, Buckhurst-hill, or Loughton—every Sunday and 
Monday. Fares, 2s., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 

For further particulers see Handbilis and Time-books. 


8. SWAKBRICK, General Manager, 
O ENGINEERS AND OTHERS.—Surveys, Levels, and 


Plans of Railway and other works, fur Parliamentary or permanent 
purposes, underteken by Messrs, HOOPER & CORPE, Surveyors, 172, Fleet- 
treet, E.C. 


DUCATION (superior) in Germany, Bonn-on-the-Rhine. 
Prine‘pal, Herr Dir. ‘i! 4OMAS.—The SONS of GENTLEMEN are PRE- 
PARKED for all public examinations and mercantile pursuits. French and 
German spoken, The household is superintended by Mrs, Thomas, an English 
lady. For prospectus or references to parents of former pupils, address L. T., 
Gresham-house, E.C, Frequent escorts. 


DUCATION.—A Married Clergyman, formerly scholar of 

his college (Oxford), and a second-class man, RECEIVES PUPILS to pre- 

pare for the public schools, At several of these he hes had great success, and his 

upils have, in the last two years, obtained two scholarships at Wellington College. 

Nome and references given on application. Inclusive terms 60 guineas, Address 
o., 46, Regent-street, W. 











No. 28, care of Messrs. Biver & 


DUCATION.—HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, Winchester.— 

The Rev, E. FIRMSTONE, M.A. (late Scholar of his College and Honour- 

man of Oxford) RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for the public schools. Inclusive 

terms 60 guiceas per anoum, A few Seniors are also received as | ey ed pie to 

prepare for the Universities, Military Colleges, &c., in which he remark. 
able success, Terms 100 guineas per annum, Address as above. 


DUCATION for YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Old Established. 
The INStRUCTION, by the a oe able meee, nein French 
in which th converse and corres 
pd gyre Beet vom pA bookk Jeg, and every branch of ye lass 
professional or mercantile education. The comestic arrangements, conducted 
the wife of the principal, are everything that can be desired ; meals are taken 








} 


the family, the diet is the best and unlimited, and every attention is given to 
promote Tsatlemens manners and conduct. The pre’ specially built for s 
school, with the cricket field, pleasure grounds, kite ens, &c,, are the pro- 
perty of the principal; they are in a most healthy and pleasant si com- 
pletely in the country, wi easy distance of town, on » gravelly soil, near a 
railway station, and are very far superior to most scholastic establishments. The 
terms are 40, 60, and 60 guineas per annum, according to age, and include instruc- 
tion in eitner or all subjects of study. There are no extra charges, The school is 


of boys, and reference will be given to 


attended by a highly respectable ss 


tlemen in town and country, and parents of present pupils,—M, 
Gxford-street. 





DUCATION at a SCHOOL of proved and established 


repute, b lic and by youths having become successful in 
lite Soothe pel applied (classical or ). Invoices are 
daily, and merchants’ accounts, saa nesing, writing, and composition are well 
attended to. Unusual facilities for acquiring French and German con 
and by co ndence (resident professors). At the Christmas 
school stood dret in French and arithmetic, and obtained special certificates for 


i d French. The Premises (over 10 acres) include 
Siok ead extensive cricket-fields. The diet is of the best quality, ‘ 
eae Vag on ®- ~-- ae abe ei at ae 
sideration, under the su ence © wife o 
Warm baths and swimming, Gentlemanlike companionship. Dormitories 





Sir Samuel i 


lofty and well ventilated p= ae of which and of the other domestic 
aon A is invited. ‘lerms, including books, stationery, &c., 35 guiness per annum, 
Address, A. B., 105, London- wall, £.C. 
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a Buildings, and Railway Arches, in Thomas-street, William- 
Plots of Pree no int ow, Newington-causeway.—A Ninth Portion of the Surplus 
Property of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company (Metropolitan Ex- 


tension). 

ESSRS. VIGERS will SELL by AUCTION, a the 
London Tavern, Bisho sgate-street, on Tuesday, Au st 25, a orl, in 

lots, by order ot the Directors, : PLOT of FREEHOLD LAND and BUILDINGS 
with frontage of 74 feet to William-street, let on ayearly tenancy at £10 per annum, 
and a lease for 1,000 years of three brick-built arches adjoining ; Two Plots of 
Freehold Land, with frontage of 83 feet to Thomas-street and Poplar-row, and @ 
lease for 1,000 years of one brick-built arch ; a Freebold House and yard and 
buildings, 17 le 174 Thomas-street, and the strip of land adjoining; & Plot of 
Freebold Land, forming the corner of Poplar-row and Thomas street, and a lease 
for 1,000 years of two brick-built arches; Freehold Coach-house and Stable, with 
dwelling rooms over, 184 Thomas-street, and a plot of land adjoining, with frontage 
to Thomae-street ; a Plot of Freehold Land with a « to the New Kent-road, 
and a lease for 1,000 years of three brick-built arches, articulars and conditions 
of sale may be had of Messrs. Freshfield, solicitors, 5, Bank-buildings, Lothbury ; 
rt the Londcn Tavern ; and of Messrs. Vigers, No. 3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 





ORDER of SALE for Tuesday next. 
N R. E. SHALLESS will SELL by AUCTION, on Tuesday, 


Aupust 18h, 1868, at 2 for 3 o'clock, at the Kent Auction Rooms, 25, 
foaleptincsh, Greenwich, the following valuable FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD 
ESTATES, viz :— . 

1. TWO FREEHOLD DWELLING-HOUSES, Nos. 5 and 6, Ropewalk, 
Wellington street, Deptford, and let to Mesers, Donoghue and Henley at £20. 16s. 


annum, 
PeTHRER LEASEHOLD private DWELLING-HOUSES, Nos. 10, 11, and 12, 
Queen-street, near the Roysl Hospital, East Greenwich ; in the occupation of 
Messrs. Murray, Wootton, Jefferys, and others, producing £39. 13s, per annum ; 
held for 40 years at a moderate ground-rent. ‘ 

FOUR LEASEHOLD DWELLING-HOUSES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Edward’s- 
street, Miles-street, Trafa'gar-road, Fast Greenwich, occupied ry Messrs. Ames, 
Bass, and others, at rents amounting to £36, 8s, per annum ; held for a long term 
at a Jow ground rent. 

A modern brick-built LEASEHOLD DWELLING-HOUSE, No, 13, Deacon- 
terrace, Pelton-road, East Greenwich, in the tenure of Mr. R. J. Davis, at £16. 
per ennum ; held for 78 years et a ground-rent of £1, 7s. per annum, 

SIX modern LEASEHOLD private DWELLING-HOUSES, Nos, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
and 10, Hateliffe-street, Woolwich-road, neer the toll-gate, in the occupation of 
Messrs. Denisy, Sheen, Condon, and others, at rents producing £73. 1s. per 
avpum ; held for a long term at low ground-rents. 

A capital LEASEHOLD BUSINESS PREMISES, No. 9, Trafalgar-road, East 
Greenwich, let to Mr, J, Kent, at £18 per annum; held for a term, at a moderate 

ound-rent, 
=7 modern, brick-built LEASEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE, No. 2, Ashburn- 
bam-road, leading to South-street, Greenwich, in the tenure of Mrs. Naish, at 
£19 19s. per annum : held for 78 years, at a low ground-rent, 

2, KOUR FREEHOLD COTTAGE DWELLING-HOUSES and PREMISES, 
in the centre of tke town, near the park, being Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Gillett’s-court, 
Silver-street, Greenwich, in the occupation of Messrs. Hawker, Park, and others, 
at rents amounting to £4] 12s. per annum, 

3. FOUR nearly new and well-built FREEHOLD DWELLING-HOUSES, 





leasantly situate and being Nos, 1, 2,3, and 4, Victoria terrace, Victoria-street, 

essnese-heath, Belvedere, near the Midcle-class School, and contiguous to the 
main road from Woolwich to Erith, in the occupation of Messrs, Jolly, Fletcher, 
and others, at rents amounting to £57 per annum, ° 

4. 81X neat, brick-built, long LEASEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCES, bein 
Nos. 9, 11, 12, 18, 14, and 15, St. Siephen’e-road, Lee, near the Church, an 
within five minutes’ walk of the Lewisham Railwsy Station; now on hand ; 
of the estimated rent of £30 each. Held for 94 years, at moderate ground-rents. 

5. Valuable Fk} EHOLD GROUND-RENTS, with Reversion, secured on four 
dwelling-houses, in Fearson-street, Albert-place, and Charlotte-street, Greenwich, 
near Bridge-street. Lack rents smomneng te £76 per annum. 

A modern FREEHOLD DWELLING-HOUSE, No. 2, Ravensbourne-street, 
leading from Bridge-street, Greenwich; let to Mr. J. Cunningham, at £14 18s, 
per annum. 

A brick-built FREEHOLD DWELLING-HOUSE, 23, Crossfield-lane, near 
High-+treet. Deptford, held by Mr.T. Weight, at £16 5s, per annum. 

WO brick-built LEASEHOLD FAMILY RESIDEN CES, with gardens, 

mrad situate, near the Wocdlends and Trafalgar-road, being Nos. 3 and 4, 

iler-terrace, Tyler’s New-town, East Gieenwich, letting at £8 per annum, 
Held for a long term at a low grcund-rent, 

81X excellent FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCES, for’ occupation or invest- 
ment, situate in @ good letting neighbourhood, near the park and railway station 
being No. 3, Royal-hiil, Greenwich, opposite the Circus, Possession will be given 

. On completion of the purchase, of the estimated rental of £40 per annum. 

May be viewed by permission of the tenants. Particulars and conditions of 
had on the premises ; and of Mr. E. Shalless, auctioneer, valuer, and estate tn 
Kent Fire and Life Office, 25, London-street, Greenwich, S.E. : 





In Chancery: “ Fell v. Fell.”"—Preesali, near Fleetwood, in the t " 
caster.—A compact Freehold Residential Estate, with’ capital pve’ pi - 
peso, “— ieee ae and pees ws as Fernhill and Lyndale-house, 

ontaining altogether 7} acres of land, wi tensi i 
eee Weide > extensive frontages to the high road 


wee GALSWORTHY, & CHINNOCK, will SELL 
My, AUCTION, by direction of the Court of Chancery, at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Fleetwood, on Friday, September the 4th, at 4 for 5 o'clock precisely, a 
ecmpact FREEHOLD PROPERTY, situate at Preesall, in the county of Lan- 
caster, two miles from Fleetwood, and about 44 miles from the Garstang Station 
on the London and North-Western Railway to Lancaster, consisting of a capital 
and commodious brick-built mansion, containing nine bed rooms and four sitting- 
rooms, good kitchen and domestic offices, with lawn and shrubbery, a well-stocked 
kitchen-garden, stabling, coach-house, and shippon, &c., cottage and out-buildin 
known as Fernhill and Lyndale-house, and two fields adjoining the same, contain- 
ing altogether about 7} acres of land, with extensive frontages to the high road 
from Fleetwood to Poulton-le-Fylde, Particulars and conditions of sale, with 
plans, may be obtained of Messrs. Parker, Rooke, & Parkers solicitors, 17, Bed- 
ord-row, London; of Messrs, Yarker & Salmon, solicitors, Ulverston ; of Messrs 
Pennington & Brigden, architects and surveyors, Bank-chambers, Manchester ; of 
J. Jan eson, Eeq., Fleetwood; and of Messrs, Chinnock & Co., land agents and 
surveyors, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London.—Alfred Hall, Chie Clerk.— 
Parker, Rooke, & Parkers, 17, Bedford-row, London, Solicitors for the Plaintiffs. 





Sussex.— Pursuant to a Decree of the High Court of Chan i 
** Heasman and others o. Pearse and others,” with the senile atten 
Chancellor Sir Richard Malins, in 20 lots, by Mr. THOMAS BUSHBY, the 
ao os by — seid Judge, at the Norfolk Arms Hotel, Arundel, in the 
seate < . wa ag ursday, the 17th day of September, at 2 o’clock in the 


HE FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD ESTATES of which 
the late William Gratwicke Kinleside Gratwicke, Esq., was tenant for life 

_ = are situate in or arising out of the ishes of Angmering, Fast 
rasgge ne een, Leominster, Littlehampton, arningeemp, Poling shing- 
tn, an. A n, in the county of x. Particulars thereof may be 
se gratis, in London, of Messrs. Holmes & Im ey, solicitors, 12, Bedford-row - 
essre. Wood, Street, & Hayter, solicitors, 6, aymond-buildings Gray’s-inn ; 
and Mr. Henry Sowton, solicitor, 6, Great James-street, Bedford-ruw ; and in the 
rote ot ro yay tg Holmes, solicitors, Arundel ; Mr. Matthias 
comes ee —_ mp ichester; the Auctioneer, Rustington, near Arundel ; 


TOE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has a clear magnifying power of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of 
Animaloule in Water, Circulation of the Blood, &c. &e., Adulteration of Food, 
Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope that every Surgeon, Dentist, Schoolmaster, 


dent, and Working Man should have. . ‘ 
7" ie pronounoed by the Press (and all scientific men who have seen it), to be 


the best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever invented. f 2 
it cae hem times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope Misressapt and is 

twice as good as the velebrated Rae sisrassons (which has been awarded so many 
rize me als), as may be inferred from the following letter received from Mr, Rae 


imself, Carlisle, Dec, 12th, 1867, 


To Mr. M‘Culloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to ask your terms 
for supplying me with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior to mine, 
Yours, &c., Raz & Co., Opticians, Carlisle, 


I beg to inform the Public that I have no Agents anywhere, and all pretended 
Agents are imposters, The above instrument can only be had from me, in Bir- 
mingham, Those at a distance who care for instruction and amusement, can have 


it eafe and free by sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt of 32 


Postage Stamps. ‘Samples sent abroad two Stamps extra. 
‘All g coone wishing further particulars and testimonials, must send stamped and 


directed envelope. 
ADDRESS: 


A. M‘CULLOCH, 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
Ne. 18, Biucher-street, Birmingham. 


] MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 

METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure unive approbation, 
end defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as s guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be su plied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
Jobn-street, New York; and at 37, Gracecburch-street, London, 


Tut ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled, Price, £6. 6s. 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


These Machines are on the most approved principles. Price Four Guineas. 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars, London. 
SEWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 


These Machines were the first made and patented in England, and ever since 
1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They are adapted for ManUFACTURING 
and for DomxEstic purposes, and range in prices from £5. 5s. upwards, 


FOR FAMILY USE THEY ARE UNRIVALLED. 
ALL LOCK STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. 
Catalogues and Samples of Work sent free by Post. 


1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE , 
F IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WARRHOUGHE ah: 


Established A.D. 1700, 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style i 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and F wm on in penn ama 
DEAN E’s— Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands Cruets, & 
DEANE’8— Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Covers, in sets from 183, 
DEANE'’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in sets, from 2ls., newest patterns 
DEAN E’8—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with patent improvements : 
DEAN E’S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans. 
DEAN E’S—M erator and Rock-Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock 
DEAN E’S— Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns , 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass. Bedding of Superior quality ; 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e ‘ 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns, 
A A and J ga Soe Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils 

{ rnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., strong and i : 
DEANE’S— Horticultural Tools, Lawn Momeen Senden Redon he 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed patterns, ies 


New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, gratis and post-free. 


—_— —_ 


DEANE & CO., 46, King Williem-street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


PAINLESS AND PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. 


B. L, MOSELY, the Dentist, 312, Regent i 
L -st 
ee Established 1820, The system of peinions tastes fu. aor oly 
ane of the mpage ne getmzeay the medical fculty and he profeetion 
c ) e, can nowhere be obtained i ch 
success as at his only residence 12, R coo erfect 
neatly from Pain—no snsnstiaue-leeten cd tore Z teat eeieeed - 
Pee berg hs tender - Sa ualities ; 1 ey never change coleur or 
: errin comfort uns ion i ible— 

— Baar: faithfully a outhial semestaeee een anee —— 6 
, ae guaranteed. The Times of March 6th says, “There is nO 
decay , and the good imitation becomes the next best thing to the origin al.” 


from 5s, Sets five to thirt i : 
Regent-street, exactly facing the) Ferg Lonenltetion free. Only address, 312, 





























EETH— ALBERT & SON'S PAINLESS and SELF- 
Ludgate- hill, ine oe 4 paw are extracting the stumps.—At 40, 
Lowndes-terrace, Knightsbridge (opposite ‘Albert each 27 years); and 6, 





M ETROPOLITAN RAILWAY—NOTICE— 
4 Prag aot & ay Contractors for the Bookstulis, Advertisements re 
he way Stations, in t e First, Second, and Third (juss Carri d - 

¢ back of the Passengers’ Tickets (100,000 per day), ae 





GS CHWEPPE'S MINERAL WATERS.—By Special 
Everv 


Appointment to Her Maj ’ 
bottle is protected b; « label mo eng a. trade oan, Pig Fert 5 
Manufactories, Lond , 





on, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern, 
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ScoTtrT ADIW’sSs 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and :uited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF INVERNESS,” 
DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice, 


BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





PURE LIGHT WINES 


FOR THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 
HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


Bhs Daliem Olewe’ ccccsccescotccsrssscccccccecesescceceesece 18s,, 208,, 248., and 30s. per doz, 
pO Ee SO ee 24s., 30s,, and 36s. o0 
RAE NAE TTR Ae 24s., 368., and 42s, ,, 
Ce idncceasentetcneinecccceltpidintintaeetiblaecle 24s., 30s., 363., and 48s. _,, 
RE CR BOs ccteschnccinnsdcvansbbocccememmsinns 24s., 30s., 368., and 48s, 
LE LI ee aN 36s., 48s., 60s., and 66s. ,, 
MIEN Tisae-Cosstsosenciinsectaniacnshaccmmnanainaniasneetee 24s., 30s., 368., and 42s, ,, 


24s., 30s., 368., and 42s. 90 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 788.; very choice 
Champagne, 66s,, 78s. ; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., and 72s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 


GREEK WINES! GREEK WINES!! 
F. DIXON TAYLOR, 


72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.0. 


Sample Cases of Twelve different Wines (full-sized bottles) sent in return for Post 
Office Order for £1, 11s, 


Pee eee eee) 








** We have made the acquaintance of a number of excellent Greek Wines im- 
ported by the Greek Archipelago Company, before unknown to the public, which 
we believe will command their attention. It will require time, without doubt ; but 
we believe in that much-scouted theory—a taste for natural wine ; and these Greek 
Wines are pure from the vineyard,” — Times, September 7, 1865, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 
Whi gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the a towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 
reat Windmill-street, London . bserve the red seal, pink label, an 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
ivaibciaa aia 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 








CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces. 
CAUTION. 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are s«metimes audaciously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 








NOtet AS IMPOSSIBLE! 


AGUA AMARELLA 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 


MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO, 

th, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 

werfocting thi Vacadestel liquid, Itis now offered to the Public in @ more con> 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 6s., 7s. 6d., or 158, each, with brush, 
Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passege, 93, Upper Thawes-street, London, E,C, 

NELL AND CO’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 

J e a superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth » pear! like white- 

ness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the 


brea 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’8 aahe Biebly fFcented Tcilet and Nursery 
owder. 


Red Bull Wharf, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.O, 





LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Is most refreshing and invigorating.—Exclusive, very important ; rare and valuable 
are its properties also in curing bilious, sick, or nervous headache, in scarlet, 
typhus fevers, or other blood poisons. Drs, Johnson and Turley state in their 
lectures that for these it is a specific, “no other need be given.”—Sold_by 
chemists, and the maker, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


This invaluable Medicine has been in use for the last half century with the vost 
unqualified success. They act upon the liver without mercury, and cleanses ‘he 
stomach and bowels without weakening them, remove the causes that in different 
constitutions occasion giddiness and pains in the head, sickness at the stomach, 
fever, indigestion, influenza, rheumatism, or gout, and so ward off Those a‘ tack~«f 
disease that lead to so much suffering and expense. 

= by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2e. 9d , 
an . . 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Biriousness, HeapacHE AnD 
DeranGcep Stomacu.—Recollect, reader, that most diseases come on 
with apparently a trifling beginning, which could at that stage be readily stopped ; 
but being neglected, other and more serious symptoms soon set in. The stomach 
becomes disordered, more or less feverish signs appear, followed by loss of appetite, 
strength, and energy. As a counteractor of these terrible symptoms, it is only 
necessary to take moderate doses of Hoiloway’s Pills, which will purify the blood, 
ive a healthy action to the vital functions, and restore a robust state of feeling to 
t t valetudinarian. During hot weather, when the spirits flag from ex- 
haustion, occasional doses of Holloway’s medicine will recruit the failing powers, 
and renew vigour. 


OOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA.— 
‘© S0ZODONTA.”— This wonderful specific cures instantaneously Toothache 
and Headache, and gives immediate relief in cases of Neuralgia, by simply drawing 
up the nostril a few drops of the essence. Sold in bottles from 1s, 14d., w e 
and retail, by 
Messrs. SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford-street, and 
Mr. HODGES, the Proprietor, 97, Winchester-street, South Belgravia. 


-PUBLIC OPINION, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE TWOPENCE, 
CONTAINS OPINIONS OF THE 
English, American, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Coloni:1 
and Oriental Press, upon all Important Events. 




















NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Choice Miscellaneous Extracts from Magazines, Books, &c. 
Religious, Legal, Medical, Cahiet orale Military, Scientific, and Commercial 
otes. 


Literary, Fine Arts, Musica), and Dramatic Intelligence for the Week. 
Original Correspondence, &ec, &e, 





82 Pages, well printed, invaluable for Home and Abroad. 
Subscription, 18s. per Annum, post-free. 





OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Bold by all 





Sent post free for 18 Stamps, 
NEW COMIC SONG, 
= 4% HE MAN WHO CAN’T KEEP STILL.” 
J. W. CHERRY. Sung nightly by Mr. J. H. Srzap (The Cure). 


London: JOHN SHEPHEED, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C, ; 
and all Musicsellers, 


HE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL—Published 
Weekly, price 5d., stamped 6d, 
HARDWICEE, 192, Piccadilly, RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


By 








REE on BABY FARMING are published from time 
to time in the British Medical Journal, 





EPORTS on the PREVENTIBLE DISEASES of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES appear frequently in the British Medical- 


Journal, 


ADULTERATION of MILK and other 
yt he — F with Analysis, are prepared for the British Medical 
Journal, 


TREATMEN f the SICK POOR in WORK- 
SF ae and the Seoemeey of the POOR LAW BOARD, are illus- 
trated weekly in the British Medical Journal, 

















VER. i TH of the ARMY 
F g ee ada PUBL HEALTH and SANITARY 
ts 


in ABYSSINIA, and all Questions of 
REFORM, are discussed by able Corresponden the British Medical J 


TISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, published weekly, 
HP aren aanid 6d. i taken at all the principal London Olsbe, 
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At all Libraries. 





NOTICE.—On Monday next, Au 







Special Correspondent of the Standard, In1 vol, 8vo, 


“CON AMORE”; Chapte 
M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘‘ The Waterdale Neighbours. 1 


A WINTER TOUR IN SPAIN. 
** Altogether Wrong,” “* Dacia Singleton,” &c, In 
tions of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 165s. 






» 
bret OF. Se 

















At all Libraries. 







from All the Year Round, 3 vols. 








Edited by E. 8. Dartas. 3 vols. 


“Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once thenongily, 
are infected by it, you can’t leave it,’’—MacavLay to 

































Author of *‘ East Lynne,” &c, 3 vols. 


Novel, 3 vols. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, price Two 
Suriiines, a Cheap Edition of 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin M‘Cartay, Author of 
** Paul Massie,’’ &c. 


By Cuarnuzs H. R 


of “Guy Livin 
speare,” &c, 


Author. 
Also a Cheap 


Also now ready, 


Miss Forrester: a Novel. By 
the Author of “Archie Lovell,” 
“Stephen Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 





With all the Orig 





TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Mont 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. Price One Shilling. 


THE MARCH TO MAGDALA. By G 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


gust 17th, No, XIV., for SEPTEMBER, of 
hly 


(Ready this day. 


vol. 


| Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the Author of “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 
THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 


[Just ready. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a New and Revised Edition of “ CLARISSA.” 
CLARISSA: a Novel by Samuel Richardson. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ EAST LYNNE.” 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


[Now ready. 


NOTICE.—A New Novel by the Author of ‘ALEC FORBES,” &c. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By George Macdonald, 
LL.D., Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. 


3 vols. 
[ Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
The Pretty Widow: a Novel. 


oss. 


gstone,” 


Edition, 2s., of 


inal Illustrations, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


. A. Henty, 


or, Critical Chapters. By Justin 


By the Author of 
lyol, 8vo. With Lilustra- 


Reprinted 


entered on ‘ Clarissa,’ and 
HACKERAY, 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE: A 
[Published this day. 


Barren Honour. By the Author 
** Brake- 


ve Sword and Gown. By the same 


The Savage Club Papers (|867). 





Now Published, 


CONTAINING 








AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price 5s. Post free six stamps extra, 


London : ELLIOT, 475, Oxford-street, W.C., and all 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF VALENTINE VERITY, 


THE SHADE OF BYRON; 


Booksellers. 


















q READ THE 





IT CONTAINS ; 


HOME, COLONIAL, AND CONTINENTAL NEWS. 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


PRICE CURRENT. 
LONDON STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 








= =e 


Published cn the 1st and 16th of every month me 4d., or 10s 
postage included, to all parts ‘of the wor! le 


Orriczs: 109, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON. 


COLONIAL MAIL, 


And send it to your Friends in the Colonies, 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS ON THE MONTH. 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS CONNECTED WITH COLONIAL SUBJECTS, 


AND VARIOUS ARTICLES ON MATTER 
wenkne 8 OF COLONIAL AND GENERAL 


. per annum, 





happens that a clever 
‘thousands because they have no time to 
18 not the journal they habitually buy. 
articles on Church topics 


esca 
Ortnion is intended to remedy this condition of 






Sn ee ee 


aan = an re 
SSS eR ag ay = 


HURCH OPINION.—In this busy communit 


Orricz : 9, Red Lion Court, Fleet-street, E.C, 


it constant] 
newspaper or magazine pr» Brae unread y 
pare it on its appearance, 
t also constantly occurs that 
observation for similar reasons, 
things. It will supply 


interesting 
Cuvurcu 
on good 


, in vital type, the very choicest articles, interestin 
| > wy and literary Lape yo me senting religious journals WHOLE vena. 
- nal ; pondence, Published every Saturday. Price 











Now ready, cloth, 6s., 
“ L_IVINGSTONE.”"—The Search 
Revised by Rev. H Watas FROG” 















after Livingstone. A Di 
reported a By F. D. toes : 


LETTS, SON, & CO.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, - 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS, by the Rev. A, 
MACKAY, D.D. 

1. MANUAL of MODERN . GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political. With a Copious Index, Pp. 760. 7s. 6d, 

2. ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition. 
3s. 

3, OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Pp. 112. Fifth 
Edition, 1s. ‘ 

4. FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. Pp. 56. 4d. 

5. GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, for Young 
Children, 3d. 


SCHOOL ATLASES, by A. Keith Johnston, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases. 
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